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dar every possible advantage of a scientific con- 
straction, the prejudices of others have rendered 








THE CALENDAR AND ITS SUCCESSIVE REFORMS. 
From the British Almanac for 1828. 


he divisions of time, such as - ction: of the calendar, ordinarily called the changes of 


The modes of determining 
» divisions have been various among the "2-| Cajonds, from a word that signified called ; be- 
of antiquity, and there are still variations 1M | -1us¢ the Pontifls on those days called the people 


the calendar, are com 
ths and years. 


» modes in the modern world. 


manner of reckoning the Days by the @N-1 in tha; month. Hence we derive the name Cal- 
1 Jews, and which subsists among that people| oo dar. . 
present time, is, to commence the day at a 
in hour in the evening, and to finish the wext | peen adopted by almost all nations, is stated to 
ing at the same hour. Thus their ne have been Introduced by Romulus, the founder of 
on the afternoon of Friday, and is — * the city. He divided the year into ten months 
,e afternoon of Saturday. The Roman oe only: Mars, Apriles, Maius, Junius, Quintilis, (af- 
Church also — — terwards called Julius,) Sextiles (afterwards called 
8; and this custom 1s i 


. of their popular observances, | y4,; — coeieel nocedcah as dane 
— 2 Eve of St. Toho and Christmas Eve. |- 40”? Quintilis, an ’ ys, 


ne civil day now commences at 12 o’clock at | that the ten months comprised 304 days. 
night, and lasts till the same hour of the follow-| » ar of Romulus, therefore, was of 50 days less 


The civil day is distinguished 


ucceeding noon. 


metimes leads to mistakes with 


next sunset. 


he English names of the days of the Week are 


d from the Saxons ; and they partly adopted | Hence the year was called Bissextile. This al- 
names from the more civilized nations of an- 


following ingenious origin of the : - the 
The following inge 4àã ah — ed the Julian style, prevailed generally through 


nt names has been suggest 


astronomical science. The planetary ar-| vii. 
nt of Ptolemy was thus: 1. Saturn; 2. 

; 3.Mars; 4. The Sun; 5. Venus; 6. 
pury; 7. The Moon. Each of these planets 
s' to preside, successively, over each 
of the twenty-four of each day, in the order 
given. In this way Saturn would preside 
the first hour of the first day; Jupiter over 
ond hour; Mars over the third hour; the 
over the fourth and soon. Thus, the Sun 
ing over the fourth, eleventh, and eigthteenth 
of the first day, would preside over the first 
of the second day; and carrying on the se- 


. Gregor 
Moon would preside over the first hour | 115+ the 15th of October should be counted instead 


third day; Mars over the first hour of the the f . 
day, Mercury over the first hour of the fifth of the 5th for uture ; and to prevent the re- 


Jupiter over the first hour of the sixth day ; 


enus over the first hour of the seventh day. | +i. sextile, with the exception of that beginiting 


sethe names of the days yet used in the! oo¢h fourth century. Thus 1700 and 1800 have 
t Europe. The pre- not been bissextile, 


d professions ' 
English names are derived from the Saxon : 


v8. eheLtER. saxon.” 
Saterni, Saturday, Seterne’s Day 
Solis, Sunday, Sun’s Day. 

2 Luna, Monday, Moon's Day 

es Martis, Tuesday, Tiw’s Day 

»s Mercurii, Wednesday, Woden’s Day. 

»s Jovis, Thursday, Thor's Day. 

rs Veneris, Friday, Friya’s Day. 


the wife of Woden. 
all nations have 


enth month at the end of 


appearances of the year. 


considerable variation prevailed generally | From the first Olympiad, 
ong the nations of antiquity, and still partially | From the foundation of Rome, according 
ails with regard to the commencement of the 

- The Jews dated the beginning of the sa-| From the epoch of Nabonasser, 
i year in the month of March; the Athenians | From the Christian era, 

he month of June; the Macedonians on the 


s of September ; the Christians of Egypt and | of Sept. 1827, and ended on the 8th of September 
Hopia on the 29th or SOth of August; and the 1828" : . 


and A ‘ gust.—| The 1243d year of the Turks began on the 

Jewish civil year begins on the first day of| 25th of July, 1827, and ended on the 13th of 

— Tisti, which this year corresponds with | July, 1828. - 
of September ; the Mahommedan begins 


ians and Armenians on the 11th Au 


ihe ſirt of the month Mo, 
—R with our 14th of July. 
Rations of the Christian world no 


ally and 


and F 


Mey Car, properly so called, is the solar year, aaomewena, ty att 0 gamgeranon 
Period in which the sun passes through the 


“ve signs of t 
5 hours 


ones —* the astronomical year. 


besiness, If 
—* of ti 


swalld present much fe 


ant Recessarily produced 


from the a, 
duration than the fonar year, and of 6F days less 
pnumical day, i eas than the: solar Year; and its commencement of 
¢ hours ni Ms nzt " 
ted up to —* ——2— did got correspond with any fixed season 
day is that used in the Nautical Almanac, one ing two months, Januarius and Februarius, which 
persons not| he placed before Mars. Julius Ceesar, being desir- 
ar with this manner of computation. A lit- 
onsideration will obviate the difficulty ; thus) ..1164 the astronomers of his time, who fixed the 
10th, 15 hours in astronomical time, is Jan. 
3 in the morning, civil time. In France, and 
rst of the States of Earope, as with us, the 
are counted up to twelve, from midnight till 
and from noon till midnight. In parts of 


and of Germany, the day is held to com-| 11), added was called intercalary, and was added 
about sunset, and the hours are counted 081+, the month of February, by doubling the 24th 


w, Woden, Thor, and Friga were deities of | the t I 
gan Saxons. Thor was the god of thunder, | called Old Style,) was for some time resisted by 
| as theancient Jove ; and Friga was a god- | States not under the authority of the See of Rome. 


regulated their Months | lished by law in the year 1752. The Russians 
great degree, by the revolution of the Moon. | still retain the old style, thus creating an incon- 
have endeavored to unite this division with | venience in their public and commercial inter- 
nual course of the Sun, by an augmentation | course with other nations, which we trust the 
ays at the end of each year, or by adding a| growing intelligence of that empire will eventual- 
every third year. | ly correct. ' 
Jews and the Athenians followed this latter 
od. The Macedonians, and some nations of | public, the authorities introduced an entire change 
assigned their months SO and $1 days. ‘The 
s and Arabs have 29 and 30 days. ‘The| 1793, and existed until the Sist of December, 
hs of the Anglo Saxons were governed by the | 1805, when the 
dlutions of the Moon. Their common year | was restored. And as all the public acts of the 
ted of twelve lunar months, three months | French nation between these periods were dated 
fg appropriated to each of the seasons ; but | according to this altered style, the fact is to be 
third year contained an additional lunar | noted as important to historians. 
which was given to the Summer season. 


names of thet lunar months either had refer-| Correspondence of Ancient Eras with the Vul- 
to their religious ceremonies, or to the natu- ; 


harem, which this 
Nearly 


w com- a < 
ce the year on the 1st of January ; but as re-| haired, olf many athy aid ccna, lam, gay 


¥ 88 1752, even in England, the year did not 

generally commence till the 25th of 
n. In Scotland, at that period, the year be- 
on the first _of January. This difference 
" Great practical inconveniences, and Janu- 
na ) and part of March, sometimes 
— as we often find in old records, as 


he Zodiac. This period comprises 
48 minutes 51 seconds 6 deci- 


ar is a table of the davs of th =a 
bed to assist the distribution of dene, wh op the Alderman ;—‘I could only order her to find 


ys Connected with devotion | like to have her lock’d up, I 4 
7 every nation had adopted the — — 


time, and a uniform Calendar 
civilized States, his- 
wer difficulties and | like me—after having been a watchman in one 
Progress of astronomical 


ee A ayes great changes in| and a quarter, and well k and 
7 Dations s dividing time 5 and thus, e hilst q 2 nown respected from 


have been ready to give their calen- 


them unwilling to depart from their accustomed 
mode, however inaccurate. It may be curious 
and instructive to trace, very briefly, the changes 


style. 
"The Romans called the first day of every month 


together, to apprise them of the days of festival 


The Roman calendar, which has, in great part, 


Augustus, September, October, December, ) Mars, 


and each of the six other months, 30 days; e 
e 


Numa Pompilius corrected this calendar by add- 


ous to render the calendar still more correct, con- 


solar year at 365 days 6 huurs, comprising, as they 
thought, the period from one vernal equinox to 
another. The six hours were set aside, and, at 
the end of four years, forming a day, the fourth 
year was made to consist of 366 days. The day 


day of that month, or according to their way of 
reckoning, the sixth of the calends of March. 


most arrangement, which was denominat- 


Christian world till the time of Pope Gregory 


The calendar of Julius Cæsar was defective in 
this particular, that the solar year consisting of 
365 days 5 hours and 49 minutes, and not of 365 
days 6 hours, as was supposed in the time of Julius 
Cesar, was a difference between the appa- 
rent year and the real year, of eleven minutes. 
This difference, at the time of Gregory XIII, had 


falling on the 11th, instead of the 2ist of March, 
at which period it fell correctly, at the time of the 
Council of Nice, in the year 325. To obviate 
this inconvenience, y ordained, in 1582, 





currence of this error, it was further determined 
that the year beginning a century should not be 


: will 1900 be so ; but the 
year 2000 will be xtile. i 
three days are retrenched tn four hundred-years, | 
because the lapse of the eleven minutes makes 
three days in about that period. The year of the 
calendar is thus made to correspond with the true 
solar year; and future errors of chronology are 
"The adopt { this change, which is called 
ion of this c » which is 
ian, or New Style, (the Julian being 


The change of the style in England was estab- 


During the period in which France was a Re- 
n the calendar, which was enacted 24th of Nov. 


Georgian mode of computation 


gar Erg. 
The year of the Julian period, 6541 
; 2604 


to Varro, 2581 


2577 
, 1828 
The 5587th year of the Jews began on the 22d 





___ KICKING SHINS. 
Guildhall.-‘Please your Worship, I wants a 


haired, old man, addressing himself to the sitting 
Magistrate, Mr Alderman Key ; ‘I wants a war- 
rant agen her your Worship ; for ralee she’s in 
such a terrible humour that I dare na go home.’ 

‘What has she done to you ?’ asked the Alder- 
man—‘has she threatened your life ?’ 

She has, your Worship, many a time, replied 
the old man ; ‘though I didn’t think much of that 


than what I am a good deal; but latterly she’s 
got such a nasty knack of kicking my shins, that 
ralee I can’t bear it any longer ; I can’t indeed, 
your Worship.’ ’ 

‘But what good will bringing her here do ꝰꝰ said 


bail ; and if she could not do that, you would not 

‘Why no, replied the old man ; ‘I shouldn’t like 
to have her lock’d up—not exactly lock’d up, as 
we may say ; but its a sad thing that an old-man 


ward—the Cordwainers’ ward, for twelve years 


one end of the ward to the other ;—its a sad thing 


amounted to ten entire days, the vernal equinox} - 








an old man—and yet not so very old neither, fur 





I ar’nt much past the three score, your Worship ; 
but it’s a sad thing that an old man like me can’t 
go home without having my shins kick’d by my 
wife !? 

‘Why so it is,’ said the Alderman ; ‘but you 
know you took her for better or for worse ; and 
besides, as I said before, I can do nothing with her 
but lock her up if she cannot find bail; which 
would answer no good purpose, for we cannot 
keep her in prison always; and, when she got 
out again, she would be in a worse humour than 
she now is. I think you had better vpply to your 
friends, and get them to make it up between you.’ 

‘Well, Pll try what can be done with her in that 
way, your Worship, said the old man, sighing very 
profoundly ; ‘and if she won’t listen to reason, 
and keep her feet to herself, why I'll give up eve- 
ry thing—though there’s three roome-ful of good 
gvods.—I’ll give up every thing to her, so she will 
only give me my clothes and let me go /’—And 
so saying, he took up his hat and departed—a 
moving melancholy monument of miss-matched 
matrimony. : 

— 

Bigamy by Females.—Mary Ann Crosley, 
alias Pickering, alias Lee, was convicted at the 
Old Bailey of marrying Dr Lee, a physician re- 
siding at Hackney, her former husband Jobn 
Pickering being alive ; and of marrying Pickering 
in Yorkshire, during the life time of her first hus- 
band Crossley. The three husbands were all in 
court. Mary Wood was also found guilty of 
marrying John Kangham, her husband John 
Wood, being still living. 

ene 


A Highlander was one day brought before his 
chief, being accused of sheep-stealing. The 
crime being fully proved, Donald was sentenced 
to be hanged. It, however, happened that a sin- 
gular indulgence was allowed to the criminals in 
those days, viz. the choice of any particular tree 
they might wish to be hanged on. Accordingly 
the person in office werit up to Donald to inquire 
of him, ‘which tree he should prefer to be tucked 
up to?’ Donald with a rueful countenance shrugg- 
ing up his shoulders, grunted out, ‘Oich, oich; 
for I would like a grossurd bush.’ A grossurd 
bush, you: fool! a grossurd bush is not large 
enough to hang you on.’—‘Oh, oich, but I am in 
no hurry ; but I will just wait till it grow.’ 








Wine made from Saw Dust.—A_ correspon- 
dent writes us as follows. An ingenious engineer 
at Chenies, Bucks, whose head is ever at work for 
useful discovery, and to whom many are indebted 
for his able performances in his owa profession, 
whilst superintending his sawyers cutting up some 
Quebec fir timber, was forcibly struck with the 
sweet odour from the fresh saw-dust ; and resolv- 
ed to try whether he could not make an whole- 
some extract from it, as well as he had from many 
other ingredients, and as it is extracted from the 
birch tree, to form a basis for a good homemade 
wine. After.some small difficulty, adopting near- 
ly the usual process of making other. wines with 
the aid of moist sugar, he formed an extract, which 
though raw in the first place, wes sat-very un- 
palatable. He put it by ina stone jar, gently 
cocked down, and by accident the whole affair 
slipped the memory of him and his. household for 
two years, when, on recently lookigg to his other 
wines and stock of beer, he discovered the long 
forgotten bottle, and on tasting it, he was most 
agreeably — at finding it excellent, and 
putting to defiance the best judges of most wines 
to guess what it was made from. Even ‘his gude 
wife,’ thought it was raisin wine of her own mak- 
ing, while others thought it tasted. like Madeira, 
and a medical gentleman considered it superior to 
mead wine. It was bottled off, and in each bottle 
was put one glass of brandy. The writer of this 
has tasted it, and had he not been told, could 
never have discovered the ingredient from which 
it was made. It has a slight and rather pleasing 
taste of the turpentine, and by some who drank it, 
it operated as a gengle diaretic; which induces a 
belief, that whilst it was pleasant to drink it would 
be beneficial in gravelly complaints. This inge- 
nious engineer is making a more correct and sci- 
entific experiment of the same ingredients, and 
should it answer his expectations, he will make it 
public. The ingredient is easy tobe procured, 
and with sugar and brandy will not reach the re- 
tail price of ale. 





A simple and effective remedy for a Sick 
Headach. A few days ago my Ll was la- 
boring under a very severe sick headach, when a 
friend called, whose attention has, for many years 
past, been confined altogether to the study of 
chemistry, in connexion with a profitable business 
in which he is engaged. The gentleman observ- 
ed my partner to be materially indisposed, in- 
quired the cause ; and on ascertaining it, imme- 
diately offered to cure him by a very easy and 
pleasant process in less than an hour. The offer 
was accepted ; half an ounce of citric acid was 
sent for, which cost only a few pence; three or 
four small lumps, each the size of a pea, were dis- 
solved in cold water, and drunk. The beverage 
is an agreeable one, very like the taste of lemonade, 
being, I believe, used in making this pleasant and 
cooling liquor. In less than half an hour the pa- 
tient was able, without any inconveniences, to at- 
tend to his business again as usual ; and in anoth- 
er half hour he was as well as ever. Surprised 
to find such important benefits produced by so 
simple ap application, and having myself been a 
great sufferer from this disorder through life, I 
was led to inquire, as soon as I possibly could, 
upon what principle the change had been effected ; 
and the following solution of the difficulty having 
satisfied me, is recommended to the attention 
of our medical readers, as well as to that of all 
who suffer from this distressing malady. The 
gentlemen told me, that he is in the constant hab- 
it, in pursuit of his business, of carrying in his 
pocket a few slips of paper, dyed in the juice of 
red cabbage (not pickled) indigo, or any other 
common vegetable dye, as a chemical test. Hap- 
pening, one day, to be much annoyed with the 

eadach, and feeling, asis often the case, an acid 
taste, as he thought, arising from it in his mouth, 
he had the curiosity to wet one of the dried pa- 
pers with his tongue, confidently expecting it 
would have the effect, like all acids,.of discolor- 
ing it. To his surprise, however, it had no effect 










































































































at all. He was consequently led to think, that 
instead of there being an excess of acid on his 


er words, that the headach arose from an excess 
of alkali ; he therefore, immediately took a little 
of the citric acid, dissolved as before described, 
and finding relief from it, he has continued its use 
ever since, when indisposed from this cause, and 
with invariable success. I have myself tried it 
two or three times, and with decided advantage ; 
and as nothing can be easier than the application 
either of the test or the remedy, I do not hesitate 
to recommend it most strongly. Should it be at- 
tended with the benefits it promises, it will afford 
one more striking illustration of the advan to 
be derived from the application of chemical sci- 
ence to mediciue. , 


Matrimonial Qualifications. In the Cyclades, 
‘the principal occupation is sponge diving ; and 
it is said that no young man of the island is per- 
mitted to marry till he can descend with facility to 
a depth of twenty fathoms.* 

‘The sea is at all —* clear, and the 
experienced ‘ere ca d@tatinguishing 
from the surface the points to which: the anime! 
has attached itself below, when an unpractised 
eye could but dimly discern the bottom. Each 
boat is furnished with a large stone attached to a 
rope, which the diver seizes in his hands on plupg- 
ing head foremost from the stern, in order to in- 
crease the velocity of his descent through the wa- 
ter, thereby saving an expenditure of breath, as 
well as to expedite his ascent, being hauled up 
quickly by his companions when exhausted at the 
bottom. I have seen but one person who could 
temain below more than about two minutes, and 
the process of detaching the sponge was of course 
very tedious; three and sometimes four divers 
descending sucessively to secure a peculiarly fine 
specimen.’ 





* ‘Directly opposite to Rhodes is a little and almost un- 
known island, named Himia, which is worthy notice, on 
account of the singular method which the inhabitants have 
to get their living. In the bottom of the sca the common 
sponge (spongia officinalis is found in. abumdance, and 
more than in any other part of the Mediterranean. The 
inhabitants make it a trade to fish up these sponges, b 
which they get a living far from contemptible, as the que 
are always wanted by the Turks, whe use an incredible 
quantity of sponges in their baths. A girl is not permit- 
ted by her relations to marry before she has brought up a 
certain quantity of sponges, and before she can give a 
—* of her agility by taking them up from a certain 
depth.’ 





Somnambuliem. The following case of Som- 
nambulism, as translated from a foreign journal, 
appears in the Gazette of Health: Mademoiselle 
B., 18 yeats of age, of delicate constitution and 
nervous temperament, had a slight cold, to which 
little attention was paid, till after the expiration of 
a fortnight, when her throat became sore, requir- 
ing the use of baths, fomentations, &c. She was 
also bled in the foot, an operation which produced 
faintness, and was followed by slight cogvulsions. 
The sore throat disappeared, but she was attack- 
ed first with severe tooth-ache, then with fixed 
in above the orbits. She : ; 
remedies, and exhausted with suffering. At the 
end ofa month she was better ; when one night 
she precipitated herself, without knowiag how, 
from the room where she slept into the court be- 
low, a height of ‘about eight or ten feet; she was 
fortunately but little hart. A short time after, Dr 
Laurand, who attended her, having paid his visit 
earlier than usual, found his patient still in bed, 
but dressed as for a ball, with flowers, necklace, 


&c. Mademoiselle B. was herself very much as- 
tonished when she discovered how she was cov- 
ered with ornaments, and had no recollection of 


having put them on. For some days she com- 
plained that extraordinary things happened to her 
during her sleep : at one time her sheets had been 
removed ; at another she awoke holding a bottle 
in her hand, &c. Every effort was now made to 
quiet her apprehensions, and she was watched, 
unknown to her. Dr Laurand undertook this of- 
fice himself. Scarcely had she fallen asleep when 
she attempted to sit up. She was then awoke 
with great precaution, but appeared >rtified, and 
cried for a long time before she feli asleep again. 
Two hours after, she got up very gently, and the 
doctor, with a light in his hand, preceded her as 
she walked. She went towards the chimaey 
place, and taking down a glass which had been 
accidentally left there, proceeded across the apart- 
ment, turned aside to avoid a door, which was 
ajar, and opened very dexterously another, which 
was shut ; avoided a third, which was in her way 
like the first, and continued her course to the 
kitchen. During the whole of the way she walk- 
ed without hesitation, having the eyelids partly 
open, with the eyes motionless and fixed before 
her, without regard to the light. Her pulse, 
which was cautiously felt, was regular, but rather 
frequent ; and the respiration hurried, as in a per- 
son agitated by a dream. She resembled an au- 
tomaton, of which one almost expected to hear the 
internal machinery in motion. When in the kitch- 
en she opened a stop-cock, filled the glass she had 
brought with water, and drank it; placed the 
glass upon a table, and turned to retrace her steps. 
Her mother thought it advisable to stop her, and 
awoke her suddenly. She was much frightened, 
and afterwards wept for a long time. After this, 
in compliance with the advice of Dr Laurand, 
she was not suffered to rise when she attempted, 
but was gently awoke by passing a feather over 
her lips. She was treated with great kindness ; 
amusements were contrived ; and her attention 
diverted. Her diet was light ; no supper was al- 
lowed ; and laxatives and valerian were prescrib- 
ed. Under this plan the somnambulism perma- 
nently disappeared at the end of three weeks.— 
The most extraordinary part of the case is, the 
patient having the power of vision. She took 
down the glass, and turned aside to avoid a door, 
which was ajar, but was apparently not conscious 
of having a companion, although the doctor walk- 
ed before her with a light. 


The Girlof Provence. The classical story of 
Pygmalion is often exemplified in the romance of 
real life. The lover usually forms for himself an 
image of his mistress more resembling the beax 
ideal of beauty than truth and nature would war- 
rant. But the mad enthusiasm of love, which 
could convert a marble statue into an object of 


stomach, there was a deficiency of it; or, in oth-|* 





y= 





VOL. X i. 


passionate attachment, must 
mental excitement aunounting to nity. 

Such was the natige of 1 rdimarv case 
of the ‘Gisl of Pro . ree,’ who beeame enamored 
of the famous ant. jue statue, the Belvidere Apel- 
lo. This remarkable occurrence has been cho- 
sen, by = ae Amare the foundation ot 
a m. subject is for ti- 
cal embellish ment ; but it also 5 nt a 
ble moral lesson ; and on that we offer it 
to the notice of our readers. Few narratives can 
be better fitted to warn the young and sensitive 
against the danger of giving way to violent feel- 
ings and emotions of the miad. The melancholy 
history of the unfortunate provancal- maniac is 
thus related by Madame de Haeter, a literary 
lady, who resided at Paris, when the event which 
she records took place. 

‘The enthusiasm of a gir) @em Provence las 
mney oonzind my mind. Jt was a singular oc- 
currence. whi 


a degree ot 


ent. at tpt national museum, when the girl entered 
the Sal D’Apelion: she was tall und elegantly 


‘an@in all the bloom of health. was 


stro her air, and —** ful- 
lowed rae: i caw ter on, ot ener ber 
eyes on the statue of Apollo, and she stood before 
it, as if struck by lightning. Gradually her eyes 
sparkled with sensibility. She hed before looked 
calmly round the hall. Her whole frame seemed 
to be electrified, as if tra tion had taken 
place within her; and it ifs Since appeared, that 
indeed a transformation bad taker placc, and that 
her youthful breast had imbibed a powerful, alas ! 


fatal passion. I remarked that her companion * 


(an older sister it seems) could not force her to 
leave the statue but with much entreaty ; and she 
left the hall with tears in her eyes, and all the ex- 
pression of tender sorrows. I set out the very 
same-evening for Mont-Morency. 

‘I returned to Paris at the end of August, and 
visited immediately the collection of antiques.— 
I recollected the girl from Provence, and thought 
I might perhaps meet with her-egain, but I never 
saw her a ards, though I went frequently.— 
= length J met with one of the attendants, who, 

rec 


ollected, bad obgerved her with the same at- 


_ tentive curiosity whieh I had ſch; and I inquired 


after ber. ‘Poor girl” said the old man, ‘that 
was a sad visit for her. She came afterwards al- 
most every day, to look at the statue, and she 
would s¢ still, with her hands folded in her lap, 
staring pt the image ; and when her friends forc- 
ed her away, it was always with tears that she 
left the hall. In. the of May, she brought, 
whenever she came, a ff flowers and placed 
it on the Mosaic steps. Oge early she 
had contrived to get into the room before the usa- 
al hour of opening it, and we found her within 
the grate, sitting on the steps, almost ſaini- 
ing, exhausted with weeping. The whole hall 
‘ was scented with the perfume of flowers, and she 
had elegantly thrown over the statue a large veil 
of Indian muslin, with a gold fringe. We pitied 
the deplorable condition of the lovely girl, and let 
no one into the hall until her friends came. and 
casried her hame, - She and resisted ex- 
ceedingly when forced away, and declared in lier 
phrenzy, that the god had that night chosen her 
to be his priestess, and that she must serve him. 
We have never seen her since, and we hear that 
an opiate was given her, and that she was taken 
into the country.’ , 
I made further inquiries into her history, and 
learnt afterwards that she died raving.’ 





‘ Death by Boxing. An inquest was taken on 
the 31st ult. at Darlaston, before H. Smith, Esq. 
coroner, upon the body of James Butler, who died 
from the effects of a blow received in a pitched 
battle with John Farnoll, commonly called the 
Ostler at Tipton. It ap that the match was 
made on the night of the 29th alt. to fight for £5 
a side, the chal being given by Butler, and 
the agreement contained a provision that, ‘if any 
thing sheuld occur that either of the two should be 
taken off the ground 9 the order of any court, he 
that is taken off shall lose the money !’ which 
clearly proves, that the parties were fully aware 
of the illegality of the proceedings they were en- 
gaged in. The money having been deposited in 
the hands of the stakeholders, and the terms of the 
fight settled, on the following morning the com- 
batants met in a field called the Bare-Bones, in 
the parish of Tipton, where many hundreds of per- 
sons were assembled. The battle lasted nearly 
an hour, and there were about thirty rounds fought 
with pretty equal success, till Farnoll, who is a 
left-handed man, struck Butler a blow on the right 
side of the neck under the ear, which felled him to 
the ground, and rendered him speechless and in- 
sensible, in which state he continued till 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when he died. He was attend- 
ed after the battle till his death by Mr Ladbury, 
surgeon, who, assisted by Mr James, afterwards 
examiged the body and dissected the head. There 
was a great effusion of blood under the dura ma- 
ter, or membrane which covers the brain, suf- 
ficient in itself to cause death; and such effusion 
Mr L. stated, was no doubt produced from a vio- 
lent blow behind the right ears.—The jury return- 
ed a verdict of manslaughter. 


A Hint. A correspondent of the Portsmouth 
Observer expresses his fear that some ns en- 
deavor to obtain absolution from the sins of ex- 
tortion and oppression, by pouring a portion of 
—— — — 
and entreats every one to examine himself. 

Christmas Puddings. The following are the 
ingredients and their quantities which constituted 
the pudding served up to the inmates of the work- 
house of the parish of Lambeth, on Christmas 
day. The number of persons who partook of this 
dish amounted to between 700 and 800 '—Flour, 
475 lb; suet, 144 Ib; raisins, 300 Ib; sugar, 
44 Ib; ginger, 3 1-2 lb; allspice, 2 Ib; milk, 160 
quarts ; and strong beer, 11 ‘quarts. ‘Phe whole 
weight of the pudding, when the ingredients were 
blended, was 1,306 1-2 Ib; and their cost a:nount- 
ed to £23, within a trifling fraction. 


Baren Humboldt states, that the consumption 
of the precious metals in plating, &. amounts 
annually, in France, to $5,661,250—Mr. Lowe, 


that, in England, it amounts to $6,680,000. 


I shall never forget. I was pres~ 
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MORE OF THE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Our readers well remember, that in the second act of 
Mr Adams's tragedy, of which the plot was laid in 1503 
—4, Mr Plumer, of Epping, N. H. some time Governor of 
‘that ilke,’ of whom Mr Adams says, ‘of men who unite 
both qualificatious, that of having had a practical knowl- 
edge of our affairs, and that of possessing a mind capable 
of impartially summoning up the merits of our govern- 
ment, administrations, oppositions and people, [know not 
rectness of whose narrative | 
should so implicitly rely—this Mr Plumer, having these 
pre-eminent qualifications for an historian of the United 
States, ip his letter to Mr Adams, dated 20th December 
last, ‘during the session of Congress of 1803—4, a 
gentleman informed me, that arrangements had been 
made to have, the next Autumn, in Boston, a select meet- 
ing of leading Federalists in New England, to consider and 
recommend the measures necessary to form a system of 
government for the northern states, and that 4lezander 
Hamilton had consented to attend that meeting.’ . 

The public very waturally inferred from this, that Mr 
Plumer intended to intimate, that General Hamilton was 
in favor of the projeet, if there was any project, and that 
Mr Adams, by publishing the letter without comment, in- 
tended to give countenance to the intimation. Jt has been 
generally supposed also that Mr Adams alluded to Gen. 
Hamilton, in mentioning that some person had been ap- 
plied to as a proposed military leader of the military oper- 
ations that might be involved in this project. Accordingly 
Mr James A. Hamilton, son of General Hamilton, addres- 
sed a letter to Mr Adams, inquiring whether by the publica- 
tion of his letter to Mr Otis and others, or of Mr'Plumer's 
letter, it was intended to authorize an opividn that he is 
in possession of any evidence that Geoeral Hamiltonin- 
tended to attend the alleged proposed meeting of leading 
federalists in Bostoa, or that he was at any time concern- 
ed in a project co’effect a dissolution of the Union. He 
also requests that, if the proposg! alluded to by Mr Adams 
as having been made to some individual to permit himself 
to be placed atthe head of certain expected military 
movements, have reference to his father, Mr Adams will 

furnish him with the evidence upon which these sugges- 
tions are made. 

Io reply, Mr Adams says in substance, that he was not 
informed in the Spring of 1804, ‘that Gen Hamilton had con- 
sented to be placed at the head of the project, or to take 
a partin it, but that it had been communicated to him 
with a view to engage his co-operation, and that in the 
event of a necessity for the employment of a military force, 
he sl.ould be placed at the head. This information, ac- 
cording to the best ofhis recollection, was derived from 
Uriah Tracy, then a Senator in Congress, from Conunecti- 
cut, though he is not perfectly sure it was not from anoth= 
er Senator, ‘also now deceased,’ who was present at his 
conversation with Mr Tracy. He says that Mr King told 
him on some day in 1804, that a person had been convers- 
ing with him, and also with General Hamilton, as he un- 
derstood Mr King, in favor of the project, but that he, Mr 
King, and General Hamilton, both disapproved of it — 
That General Hamilton ‘ever assented to the project he 


Hamilton did assent to attend this meeting at Boston, but 
with the intention to ‘dissuade the parties concerned from 
the undertaking.’ ° 
It is to be remarked here, that all those persons who 
spoke to Mr Adams very freely of this project, whatever 
it was, are dead. 
® Although allthe people of the United States supposed 
Mr Adams’s insinuations about a military leader refered 
to General Hamilton, and Mr Plumer's letter points di- 
rectly to that inference, and leaves the reader to suppose 
that General Hamilton concurred in the project, whatever 
it was, for Mr Plumer says, that his death prevented .the 
meeting, yet Mr Adams, though he had evidence that Gen 
Hamilton did not cencar in this supposed project, but in- 
tended to make a journey to Boston in 1804, on purpose to 
prevent it, says not a word to prevent the public from 
making the inference, that General Hamilton approved of 
the project, but on the contrary, publishes Plumer’s let- 
ter, which authorized this inference, without coutradiction 
orcomment. This is the way with which Mr Adams deals 
with the reputation of the dead. 
Aud what evidence or shadow of evidence, has Mr 
Adams produced to show that certain federal leaders, who 
had the management of our Legislature in 1803—4, en- 
gaged in a project of a Northern confederacy? So far 
from advancing a step in the proof this proposition, all the 
testimony, if testimony it may be called, advanced by 


Mr Adams, shows directly the contrary. The whole 
amount of it is that the members of Congress, or some of 
them, came home in 1804, wfh a project of some sort, 
which is not brought home to any leader of Massachusetts, 
and to which they could not get others to assent. And 
yet these projectors, according to Mr Adams, had the 


management of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


As to the passages from sermons, which Mr Adams 
quotes, and others which have been quoted from speeches 
and the newspapers of the times, though long subsequent 
to the time mentioned by Mr Adams, they are the ebulli- 
tions of which Mr Adams calls those ‘agonizing times. — 
They are precisely the expressions which would not be 
used by men who had a secret definite practical project 
which they were attempting to carry into execution. They 
are besides well known to the public. For Mr Adams to 
pretend to reveal any thing to the public upon the strength 
of such testimony is as great a burlesque as his Nova 
Scotia letter. According to Mr Adams, these people blew 
a trumpet and collected a crowd just te announce that 
they were going to commit treason. This is a blustering 
parade which the New England people are incapable of, 
when shey~have-veally, and bona fide, any purpose in 
hand. And it is sufficiently mortifying ihat a Newt#n;~ 


land man is capable of attributing it to them. 


Thus ends the third act of Mr Adams's tragedy, in which 
we have no more personal interest than in the tragedies 
acted at the theatres every week, except as New England 
men. What if Mr Adams could make out by testimony 
that would not be scouted in a court of justice, that some 
ten or twenty, or fifty, men of New England, did, twenty- 
four years ago, in good earnest, conspire to dissolve the 
Union? It would only be an historical fact of some inter- 
est, but without any importance in relation to present af- 
fairs. As New Englanders we should regret it, as we do 
the persecution of Mrs Hutchinson, and the Quakers, and 
the witches, because we do not think there has been suffi- 
cient grounds for such a conspiracy. But we have no ap- 
prehension. its being made one—or that any thing was 
thought, said, or done, in New England, coming any where 
nearly up to Fry's insurrection in Pennsylvania. Nor do 
we believe that a complete history of all the detigns and 
acts, both public and private, in relation to the.‘project’ 
would afford so much ground of regret and mortification 

to New England men, and especially Massachusetts men, 
as it afforded by Mr Adams himself, by reflecting his own 
discredit in this affair upon New England and Massachu- 


setts. 





Ar Stephenson. ‘Though nothing could be more nonsen- 
sical and superfluous than to endeavor to protect this run- 
away against the law,yet the determined and zealous efforts 
in Savaunah and in New York, to protect our faws Srom 
violation, are highly honorable, to both of those cities — 


— OO — ee 


And it is especially honorable to our whole country as a 
proof of the spirit and power of our institutions, that 





of mtentional co-operation 


duct at home, than with any other pleasant gossip. They 
may read about it and talk about it if they will, but in 
such A 

law take its course ; it will doubtless deal rightly with 


It seems at present impossible to determine from any evi- 


others, or acted only from the inducement of the 1500 
dollars promised here, and the 1000 pounds promised in 
England to whomsoever should deliver him up. And it 
is just as doubtful, at least it seems so to us—whether 
Messrs Buchanan and Parkins did or did not intend to get 
him to England at any rate. 

We believe that, by the laws of New York, he may be 
sent to England, or delivered up on the requisition of the 
king of England, provided he has committed in England, 
a felony which would subject him, if committed in New 
York, to punishment by imprisonment in the States Prison. 
We have seen no statement of any such felony on his 
part, and do not exactly see how, under this statute, Gov- 
ernor Van Buren—or his vice—can be called on to make 
the surrender. 





New Conunnerum. Thebest thing which the Rowland 
Stepheneon aflair has brought forth, is a new joke, now 
circulating on the London Exchange :—‘Why is the credit 
of Stephenson much better than that ef his partners ?’— 
‘Do ye give it up?’ Because they have stopped, and ke 





has 7 

The last arrival from Europe briags intelligence of the 
meeting of the French Chambers. ‘The king says in his 
speech, that the Porte will probably acquiesce in the ar- 
rangements of the allies respecting Greece,—that the in- 
terposition of France, by sending troops to Greece, has 
had a very favourable effect upon the condition and pros- 
pects of that country—and that the Algerines must be 
taught to respect the French commerce. 
It is said that M. Collard, of the liberal party, has been 
chosen president of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
Accounts from Constantinople state that the French 
and British ambassadors were about to return to that 
port. . 
The British parliament was to meet on the Stfof Feb. 
and the two subjects most talked of, were the Catholic 
question, and the question of Mr O'Connel’s being admit- 
ted to a seat in parliament. 





Mr Wallack—The Attias, a London Sunday newspa- 
per, states that Mr Johnstone, whose daughter Mr James 
Wallack, the actor, married, has left twelve thousand 
pounds as proved in Doctors’s Commons, (excepting two 
or three trifling legacies) to the children of Mrs Wallack. 





It is with pleasure that we appropriate a part of our pa- 
per today, to the insertion of the proceedings of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. We cordially agree with 
the writer of the accompaaying remarks upon its uses, 
and advantages. We have entertained the hope that 
something would occur to awaken the energies of the nu- 
merous scientific, and practical cultivators in our city and 
neighbourhood? and we are glad to perceive that a Socie- 
ty has been established under favourable auspices, em- 
bracing a numerous list of subscribers from different parts 
of the State. 
We sincerely wish them success, for we believe that an 
improvement in Horticulture, such as may be effected by 
the efforts of this Society, will be attended with great 
benefit to those who labour in that vocation, and to the 
general comfort and health i enjoyment of the com- 
munity. * 
Massachusetts Horticullural Society. 


A meeting of the subscribers was held on Tuesday last 
by adjournment. The Hon. Jobn Lowell, who presided 
at the previous meeting, was prevented by illness from at- 
tending. 

William H. Sumner, Esq. was chosen Moderator. 

The Committee appointed for the purpose of preparing 
a Constitution, and By-Laws for the government of the 
Society, made a report of their proceedings, which was 
unanimously accepted. 

The meeting then proceeded to organize the Society by 
the choice of officers, wben the following gentlemen were 
chosen : 

President.—H. A. S. Dearborn, Roxbury. 

Vice Presidents.—Zebedee Cook, Jr. Dorchester ; John 
C. Gray, Boston ; Robert Manning, Salem; Enoch Bart- 
lett, Roxbury. 

Treasarer.—Cheever Newhall, 22 a 

Corresponding Secretary.—Jacob Bigelow, Boston. 

Recording Secretary.—Robert L. nom Boston. 

Couxcit. 


Thomas 


John B. Russell, 


J. P. Leland, Sherburne—B. W. Crowninshield, E. H. 
Derby, Salem—John Lemist, Roxbury—-N. Davenport, 
Milton. 


It is a source of real gratification to us, that we eve ena- 
bled to state, that upwards of oNE HUNDRED and sixty 
have become subscribers to this institution. No extraor- 
dinary exertions have been made to induce gentlemen to 
become members. The objects of the Society are pretty 
generally known, and appreciated. That it will have a 
decided influence upon the horticulture of the State, gene- 
rally, we feel certain; and we presume it will not be 
deemed invidious, if we say, that its benefits in a practical 
view, will be felt, and seen, and tasted extensively within, 
and contiguous to the city. 

The talent and industry of those who compose this So- 
ciety are not to be hid under a bushel ; what the capacity, 
and industry, and perseverance of men can accomplish, in 
aid of the products of the garden, and the field, we believe 
will be done by the influence and efforts of the members 
of this Society. There are comprised among its associates, 
many of our scientific and opulent citizens ; and many of 
our highly respected practical cultivators. 

We hope that none who are desirous of joining the So- 
ciety will be deterred, by the belief that its ranks are full. 
There is yet room, and we do not doubt, that before the an- 
niversary meeting in September (ihe month of fine fruits,) 
its present number will be doubled. 

It is desirable that those who wish to become members 
should signify their intention to some one of the Society, 
that they may be proposed at the next stated meeting.— 
The Constitution and Laws of the Society with the names 
of its officers and members, will be published in a few 
weeks. 

William Prince, Esq. proprietor of the Linnzan Botanic 
Garden, at Flushing, Long Island, has with a promptitude 
and liberality that is highly appreciated by the Society, 
proposed to present for its use, Firty TREES of the finest 
varieties in his garden, so soon as any one shall be desig- 
nated to receive them. 

An official notice which we trust will be rendered ac- 





re as this, should not act from it. Let the | at its commencement, none exists at present ; for it is as 
‘ certained that itis the same as that which committed such 


Parkins, Buchanan, Stephenson, his kidnappers, and all | ..4 the same as that which appeared in 1810, and was cut 
others concerned in the affray—peovided the sufficiency | short or exterminated, by the prompt and decided meas- 
of the law, to the occasion, be practically acknowledged. | Ures adopted by our present principal medical officer, Dr. 


dence given to the public, whether the kidnappers who bility to a second attack, which was not only doubted, but 
seized Stephenson near Savannoh were especially sent by | denied, by all non-contagionists who supposed it to be the 


John Heard, Jr. Boston—Samuel Downer, Dorchester— 
Brewer, Roxbury—Charles Tappan, Boston— 
Daniel Waldo, Oliver Fiske, Worcester—Elias Phioney, |, ‘ — 
Lexingtou - Vm. H. Sumner, Dorchester—Jacob Tidd, | introductory sentences, the connexion of which with the 
—— J ry ~g yt = eon M. = subject, it is beyond the reach of human intellect to dis- 
ambridge—M. A. , M. D. m—J. G. wel : F sui 3 
Northampton—A Aspinwall, Brookline—Benj. V. French, |’ nae. Ue guemtee :Sp-gring ® say. gut 
Boston—Wm. Lincoln, Worcester, Wm. | "€"t definition of man, in the different stages of his ex- 

Jackson, Plymouth—Jona. Winship, Brighton—Samuel | isteace, viz.— 
Jaques, Jr. Charlestown—Henry A. Breed, Lynn—A. D. 
Williams, Samuel Ward, Charles Senor, Roxbury—T. W. 
Harris; M. D. Miltoo—Thomas Nuttall, Wm. Carter, 
i Wm. Kenrick, Newton—W. Worthington, 
Dorchester—Joseph G. Joy, L. M. Sargent, Boston—Jo- 
seph Curtis, Roxbury—Thomas Dowse, Cambridgeport— 


Sickness at Gibraller.—The sickness at Gibraltar ac- 


cording to the papers of that place to Jan 20, bas carried 
prompt and resolute measures, for rescuing our laws from | off a number 1618, a number much short of that of the 
aggression, were taken at once, in parts of our country so | deaths by epidemic of 1804, which was upwards of 5,4") 
distant trom each other, without intercourse or possibility | The garrison has lost more men by this fever than were 
We conceive that the public | killed and disabled during the three years’ siege, the num-) 
have no more to dv with Mr Stevenson's good or ill con- | ber so killed being 333, and disabled, 138, as cited from 


Drinkwater's Siege of Gibraltar in the Gibraltar papers. 
‘If there were any doubts as to the nature of the disease 


ravages in the garrison in the years 1804, "13 and ‘14, 


Pym. 
“The singular peculiarity of the disease, viz. the nonlia · 


produce of Marsh Miasms, appears now to be confirmed 
beyond a doubt, there being nearly 6000 persons belong- 
ing to the Garrison, who had passed it at one of the before- 
mentioned periods, and not one instance among them of a 
second attack this season. It is therefore in its origin, 
independent of every thing inherent in the soil which we 
inhabit, incapble of existing among us during the winter 
months, and totally from, and unconnected with the Re- 
mitting or Intermitting Fevers, which may be said to be 
unknown in the Garrison. 

‘Dr Chervin, and two other medical men, arrived from 
Paris about the middle of November. They decline giving 
any opinion or advice, but make a careful register of each 
case. Chervin is a non-contagionist, and, by experiments 
upon himself, proves that he, at least, is fever-proof -— 
Among other experiments that of swallowing the black 
vomit with impunity is one which he has repeatedly ex- 
hibited. The mercurial system seems in a great measure 
to have been knocked on the head,’ and the milder prac- 
tice of constant doses of oil is the one now in use. Chlo- 
rine, in its combination with ladium, is used among some 
of the medical men, The theory must be ‘to orydize the 
system.’ Asa purifier of morbid atmosphere, chlorine is 
invaluable ; but we have yet to learn what effect it will 
produce in yellow fever.’ 





Panama Papers. Legislative Dignity —The Senate of 
the U. S. after refusing to publish the Panama documents, 
voted, by a majority of 26 to 15, to put them upon the 
docket of executive business, for the purpose of preventing 
their publicaton. Since the adjournment of Congress, 
these documents have been transferred by a vote of the 
Senate from the executive to legislative department of that 
body ; and we begin now to see them in the newspapers. 
[For the New England Galaxy.] 
A REVIEW. 

Mr. Editor—Are youa married man? If so, I pity you 
from my soul, for the probability is, that you are already 
so far convinced of she advantages of matrimony, that you 
will be unable to enjoy the felicity of a conviction by my 
present communication. Are you unmarried? If so, J 
indulge the gratifying anticipation of sobn ‘seeing your 
name consigned to matrimony on the hymeneal list. The 
means by which I hope to effect such a radical trans- 
mutation of single blessedness into double, is as simple 
and will undoubtedly be efficient. I merely mean to call 
the attention of you, Mr Editor, (which is only the version 
of you, Messrs Public, as in a legislature or public assem- 
bly, the chair is addressed as the ‘personified identity’ of 
the house) to a Sermon. I am very well aware that this is 
an age of printing sermons, not of reading them, and am 
thercfore perfectly sensible of the disadvantages under 
which I labor at my onset. But it has always been the 
mark of an heroic, magnanimous mind, to encounter all 
obstacles for the sake of promoting another's happiness, 
and it wonld consequently detract from my character to 
do otherwise. The title of my sermon is— 
‘A WEDDING RING—rir ror Tae FincER, with di- 
rections to those men that want wives, how to choose 
them, and to those women who want husbands, how to 
use them. Laid open in a Sermon—by Wittram Pecx- 
ER, Preacher of the Gospel.’ 


This sermon, sir, is from the press of the late Nathaniel 
Coverly, of Bobalition and hand-bill typographical mem- 
ory. -Itis are-print. The original edition was issued in 
the good old days, when witches were to be hung, and 
Quakers roasted, to demonstrate that this was a happy 
country, where the persecuted might fly for refuge, and 
entire religious liberty be enjoyed. Of the godly and rev- 
erend divine, who was its author, a burning stigma it is 
upon the present enlightened age that we know nothing. 
Yes! that .in the nineteenth century, when intellect has 
put on the seven leagues boots, and is advancing over hill 
and dale, to the tuné of Jackson’s grand march, when 
school boys edify the world with their lucrubations, and 
cantabs utter souvenirs, and ladies hold fairs for the bene- 
fit of infant schools where the young idea is taught to 
shoot in its cradle, when boot-blacks soliloquize in poe- 
try," and Fanny Wright has thrown off the shackles of 
prejudice and delivers profound disquisitions on the laws 
of society, where speeches are spoken, and dioners are 
eaten, and toasts are given in honor of those whom the 
sovereign people delighteth to honor; that in such an age 
the name of the erudite and accomplished Pecker is un- 
known save in the title page of the ‘Wedding Ring,’ is a 
fact that should make handkerchiefs rise fifty per cent in 
the market, and the supply be nevertheless insufficient to 
wipe away the tears of a repentant nation. 
But to our sermm. The reverend author, after a few 


§ 


‘1 Ja his preparation. 
2. In his assimilation. 

3. In his coronation. 

4. In his association. 
‘In man’s preparation, our hymenial votary proceeds, 
the four elements were taken out of their elemenis to make 
up the perfection of man’s complexion. The fire was pu- 
riũed, the air was clarified, the waler was purged, the 
earth was refined. When man was moulded, heaven 
and earth was married’!!! The most learned New 
York doctor's marriage of the waters sinks into insig- 
nificance in comparison. We request the reader to ob- 
serve the exquisite manner in which the author has inti- 
mated the actual coalition of heaven and earth into uni- 
ty, by the word was, instead of the were, which common 
grammarians would have enjoined. Our author next ad- 
duces an insulated argument in favor of wedlock, which, 
for its originality, must not be unnoticed. ‘Most of men's 
parts are made ie pairs. Now he that was double in his 
perfections, must not be single in his condition.’ He now 
illustrates the fact, that it is not good for man to-be alone, 
by depicting in vivid traits the unhappy condition of Ad- 
am. ‘When ail other creatures had their mates, Adam 
wanted his. Though he was emperor of the earth and ad- 
miral of the seas, what a mighty man of warhe! Yet, in 
Paradise without a companion, though he was truly hap- 
Py, yet was he not fully happy. Though he had enough 
for his board, yet he had not enough for his bed. When 
he was compounded iv creation, he must be completed in 
conjunction.’ And he adds, ‘not only is marriage Noui- 





* An accomplished boot-black in the heedlessness of poetic rapture 
was lately overheard in one of our public streets poetically apostro- 
phising a row of brilliant boots, whieh he had on a pole. He spoke 
of them, as— 

*Reflecting each bright image back, 
‘To the prime source of its creation, 











ceptable to Mr Prince, will be made in due tine. 


‘A deop absorbing emanation.’ 














mos, but Taos. Though man alone may be good, yet it | 
is not good that rein should be alone, Mankind had | 


long ago decayed, and been like a taper fallen into the | London—‘On comparing my own obser vations < 
socket, if those breaches, which are made by mortality, | bills of mortality, Lam convinced, that — 
were not repaired by matrimony. Marriages do tura | an one eighth of all the deaths which take 2 
mutability into the immute, age into eternity.’ Having | metropolis, in persons above twenty yeagy 
given these few sentences, 1 shall pursue to the end the | prematurely through an excess in drinking spy 
train of his instructions, of which he says, ‘there are but | Permictous liquors are generally supposed te 
mediate anu specific effect on the liver; ee 


two channels, in which the remaining streams shall run. 


them. 

To those men that want wives, how to choose them. 
First. Let me preserve you from a bad choice. 
Secondly. Present you with a good one. 


not for dignity. 
He that looks for beauty, buys a picture. 
He that loves for dowry, makes a purchase. t 


‘The first of these is too blind to be directed. 
‘The second, tuo base to be accepted. 

The third, too bold to be respected. 

First. Choose not by your eyes. 

Secondly. Choose not by your hands. 
‘Thirdly. Choose not by your ears. 


flesh under her white feathers. 


mistocles was to marry his daughter, two suitots courted 
her together, the one, rich and a fool, the other, wise but 
poor. And being demanded which of the two he had 


er she should have a man without money, than money 
without a man. 

Thirdly, choose not by your ears, for the dignity of her 
parentage. A good old stock may nourish an unfruitful 
branch. There are many children who are not the bless- 
ings but the blemishes of their parents. They are nobly 
descended, but ignobly minded. There are many low in 
their descents, that are high in their deserts. Such was 
the cobler’s son, who grew to be a famous captain. When 
a pefson upbraided the meanness of his original, ‘My no- 
bility,’ saith he, ‘begins with me, but thy nbility ends 
with thee.’ Piety is a greater honor than parentage. She 
is the best gentlewoman, that is heir of her own deserts, 
and not the degenerated offspring of another's virtue. 

Secondly. To present you with a good choice. In 
these things 

1, Choose such a one as will be subjeet to your domin- 
ion. Take heed of yoking — with untamed 
heifers. ‘s 

2. Choose such a one as may sympathise with you in 
your affliction. Marriage is just like a sea-voyage. He 
that enters into this ship must expect to meet with storms 
and tempests. They that marry shall have trouble in the 
flesh. Flesh and trouble are married together, whether we 
marry or no. Now a bitter cup is ill drunk by one mouth. 
A heavy burden is easily carried by the assistance of other 
shoulders. When married thou hast four eyes for thy 
speculation, four hands for thy operation, four feet for thy 
ambulation, and four shoulders for thy sustenation. 

To those ‘wives that have husbands, how to use them. 
In two things. 

1. Carry yourself towards them with obedience. Let 
their power command you, that their praise may commend 
you. Though you may have your husband’s hearts, yet 
you must not have their heads. As you will his love, so 
you should love his will. Till the husband leave command- 
ing the wife must never leave obeying. As his injunctions 
must be lawful, so her subjection must be loyal. 

2. With faithfulness. In creation, one woman was not 
‘made for many men, nor many women for oneman ; every 
wife should be to her hushand as Eve was to Adam, a 
whole world of women ; and every husband should be to 
his wife as Adam was to Eve, a whole world of mer.— 
When a river is divided into many channels, the main 
current starves. 

To conclude. Good servants are a great blessing, good 
children a greater blessing ; but a good wife is the great- 
est blessing. And such a b;Ip let him seek for that wants 
one; let him sigh for that hath lost one, let him take plea- 
sure in thatenjoys one. Finis. ; 

I have now finished my imperfect review of this invalu- 
able work. Not to exhibit our author’s profound refuta- 
tions of the untenable arguments in favor of monastic 
celibacy, not to portray that deep historical research, 
which induces him to call ‘Bellamine that mighty Atlas of 
papal power,’ we shall give one single example of that 
versatility of anecdote, with which his pages are adorned- 
‘It was a witty question,’ says he, ‘that one put to him that 
said, marriages fill the earth, but virginity Gilg the heav- 
ens. How can the heavens be full if the earth be empty ?: 
His powers of comparison, Mr. Editor, must have already 
struck your readers, and had I time I coald give many 
pleasant instances thereof. 

Now that the attention of the public has been called to 
this production, they will sin against the light of greater 
knowledge, if they longer remain unmarried. It is my 
humble advice, that a democratic convention of young un- 
married ladies of forty and upwards be immediately called 
to form a society for the suppression of celibacy, that mea- 
sures be taken for printing a very large edition of this 
sermon—that committees be appointed to supply every 
family and each unmarried gentleman with a copy. If 
these measures be adopted, I am confident that the race of 
bachelors will become extinct on the earth—that celibacy 
will become an obselete term, and that if a specimen of 
the bachelor genus should ever be found, it will be exhib- 

ited as an object of universal wonder—children will ask 
with curious eyes what it is—philosophers and naturalists 
will write folios about it, as an anomaly in creation—and 
their great gun* himself will beat an absolute loss whether 
to pronounce it bird, beast or fish. 

Furthermore, if any young ladies should feel any obli- 

gation to me for the slight part I have taken in promoting 
this desirable consummation, communications may be ad- 
dressed through the pust-office to 

UXOREM DUCTURUS. 


* Whether your readers : . 
expression , to that celebrated bechaln. int anppow me to refer in this 
cannot possibly 


conjecture. 





I. To those men that want wives, how to choose them. | found after death in drinkers of spirits, 
Il. To those women that have husbands, how to use | ¢d, as to its texture, discolored, and di 
pears, however, that the stomach and bowels J 
from the use of spirits, ond that their banefg ily, 
afterwards extended gradually to every Pat oy 
producing the following symptoms :—}, 

First. To preserve you froma bad choice :—1. Choose tended with a disrellish of plain food ; wig 
not for beauty. 2. Choose not for dowry. 3. Choose | s¢a, and oppressive pains at the stomach, 
. an inexpressible sensation ot sinking faintness 
with sudden convulsive discharges from the 


He that leaps for dignity, matches with a multitude at | pains, and violent contractions of the bowel; 
once. toms often retura periodically, about four ¢ 
morning, being attended with extreme ¢ 
guor, a shortness of breath, and the moet 
hensions. 3d. In persons of a sanguine habia, 
flamations of the membrane, which covers the 
ducing intense pain, so that the slightest 
belly cannot be endured. 4. Swelling of the 
First. Choose not by your eyes, looking at the beauty | ciation of the bowels with frequent cramps; agg, 
of the person. Not but that this is lovely ina womun, | the joints, finally settling in the soles of the ta 4 
but that this is not all for which a woman should be be- | symptoms are succeeded by a degree of 
loved. He that had the choice of many faces, stamps his | au incapacity of moving the limbs with any 
character upon them all. Favor is deceitful, and beauty is | effect. 
vain. The sunis more bright in a cleag sky, than when | scaliness of the skin. f 
the horizon is clouded. But if a womén’s fesh has more are more and more impaired, the red vessels Guy 
beauty, than her spirit hath of Christianity, it is like | from the white of the eye, the secretion of bile nig 
poison in sweetmeats, most dangerous. The sons of God |!y performed; and the small hairs of the 
saw the daughters of men, that they were fair, etc. One | leaving the surface, especially of the lower guy 
would have thought that they should rather have looked | very smooth and shining. 6. Jaundice and @ i 
for grace in the heart, than for beauty in the face. Take | Swelling of the legs, with general redness or inj 
heed of aiming at the fairest signs. The swan hath black | the skin, terminating in black spots and 
7. Ulcers in the mouth, throat, &c. and an 
Secondly. Choose not by your hands for the bounty of | oſ the breath, similae to that of rotten apples. & 
her portion. When Cato’s daughter was asked, why she | discharges of bloat, from the nostrils, h 
did not marry, she thus replied, She could not find the man | kidneys, or bladder 3 and from the lungs, in pong 
that loved her person above her portion. Men love curious | Consumptive habit. 9. Au entire change in yg 
pictures, but they would have them set in golden frames. | mind. At first, low spirits, strange sensations, 
Some are so degenerate, to think any be good enough, who | less fears, alternate with unseasonable snd ofmiy 
have but goods enough. Take heed, for some times the | ous mirth ; a degree of stupidity, or confusion ¢ 
bag and baggage go together. The person should be a| succeeds. The memory and the faculties 
figure, and the portion a cypher, which added to her, ad-| it, being impaired, there takes place an 
vances the sum, but alone signifies nothing. When The- | W@'ds usual occupations, and accustomed 


rather his daughter should have, he anewered, I had rath- | sense seems obliterated. The wretched victhng i 
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5. Sallowness of complexion, with dees: 
As the powers of 
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ments. No interest is taken in the concerns of; . din, that 


love, no sympathy remains. Even natural the co 








nearest relatives is gradually extinguished, Co 
ipts, and 

poison fall, at length, into a state of fatuity;i 1800, ii 
with the powers both of body and mind wholly¢ le, with the 
some, atter repeated fits of derangement, expire gg am 'ch seffere 
den and violent phrenzy. Some are hurried bor of Bet 
world by apoplexies ; others perish by the m thenee | 
of jaundice, dropsy, internal ulcers, and » to the 
the limbs.’ bam, sail 
ba, and | 

The Peunsylvania Democrat, published at ints of the 


noticing the entre of General Jackson into witt 


says— . He re 
‘We never saw a man more miserably bored. nist hed 
pressed into the ‘presence’ room until he h peat 
space to turn in. ‘Let go there boys,' said a w rwards o 
lican, the hook of whose camblet clock had ca re March | 


coat of his neighbour, ‘let go there, boys, till | 
the Jineral. I'm very glad to see you, Jineral, 
there, I say,’ giving a desperate effort, with 
clining forward at an angle of 46 degrees, a 
out his long arm to grasp the General's hand, 
remember Jineral, you stopped at my house, J 
ern at——.’ The Ge received him e 
shook his honest hand. The General had 
‘rouche to depart, but was detained afte: 
moments. ‘Jincral,’ said a very clever 
ours, stepping up to the barouche, ‘I think 
my age, how old are you, Jineral?’ ‘lam 
replied pleasantly. ‘Jineral, I think you 
size, how tall are you? Stand up there, J 
to see what sort of a man you are! l want ts 
about you.’ He did rise, and said, ‘My 4 
merly six feet and an inch. ‘Exactly git 
our inquisitive friend, and things being ta . 
barouche moved off. J 
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We could tell a good story of another an 
acquaintance, but we must be brief. He gums 
circumstantial account of the General, of his ieug 
ed an Adams-man out of his tavern fer 1 
‘he met him afterwards at a cake shop, where ti 
was given. ‘I was a real Jackson man,’ sill 
would’nt bear it, so I gave him a polt, and om 

‘General,’ said he, ‘I want toknow about youl iy Of the sir 
six militia men. And how was it about s 

Arbuthnot? How did you decoy the Indias § 
General, what made them call you ‘Old Hickey 
was answered and explained to his satisfaction. © 





* as the twig is bent the tree’s inelined. I o 
into our schools, and into our Grammar schools ti 
will they stop. A few days since a young gid 
herself to the teacher of one of the many ¢€ 
mar schools in Boston, and of course the 
were made—‘Pray what is your name, my dear? { 
lotte—Ma’am.’ ‘What is your father’s name? § 
——, Ma’am.’ ‘Does he live in Bostoe? Te 
‘And what is his occupation” ‘He's aa @ 
Jackson mechanic, Ma’an—for the St 7 
(alluding probably to the account in the § 
dinner in the Washington Gardens.) Now 
firmed little anti-Adamsite. Really, we deat 
neighbors of the Statesman can answer to 
for teaching young ideas to shoot thus de ’ 
President. } us they | 





Ballimore. Mr Niles, in his Register, is ¢ 
oquent about this good city. ‘Ballimere,’ 
ready famous for manufactures of iron, ¢ 
and chemical articles, seems likely to 
greatest seats of manufacturing industsy ia 
States. We intend, during the ensuing oa 
tempt a particular account of the products 
ments, the sum of which will go far beyosd 
tion of the most sanguine of the frieods of the 
Our advantageous location, and other nated 
are every day becoming more and more 
ore, and mineral and other useful earths 
are just told, that a,wealthy company frem 
are about to erect a new furnace, dic, about 
hence, on the Philadelphia road, where a bey ™ 
ore, easy of access, has recegtly been 
lands of Mr Joseph Turner, of this city. 


The National Intelligencer says there is 8 
the library at Upsal, in Sweden. It isa ;, 
four Gospels, printed with hot metal type) 
colored vellum. The letters are silver, aed 
received the name of Codex Argentes. Th 
printed in the same manner as book-bé 


titles of books on the back. It was a very a B 
to the discovery of the art of printing ; but # 
how old it is. oe 
ae rt 
An Editor Shot.—It is stated in a than 
per that Mr C. Wickliffe baviog demande 07 Pe of the , 
the author of an article published in the BO" 9 80d gua, , 
on which some discussion arose, shot E A arrow ¢ 





helor Dr. Mitchell, of — I 


editor, who died of the wound the nezs dsy- 
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; ALEXANDER HUMBOLDT. 
[Concluded } 

rended the Rio Apura, which emptics into 

J mae in the 70th degree of lat, ascended the lat- 
ter, to the mouth of the Rio Guaviare, and passed the cel- 
ebrated water falls of Atuces aud Maipure, where the ave 
of Atarnipo encloses the mummies of & nation which was 
destroyed in a war with the Caribs and Maravites. From 
the mouth of the Rio Guaviare, they ascended the — 
of Atahapo, Tuamini. and Temi. From the — o 
Javita, they proceeded by land to the souress of the Gu- 
ginia (Rio Negro.) ‘The Indians carried their canoes 
through the thick forests of Hevea, Lecythis and Laurus 
cinnamomoides, to the Cano Pimichin, by which they ar- 
rived at the Rio Negro, which they descended to the fort 
of San Carlos and the boundaries of Grand Para, the prin- 
cipal captaincy of Prazil. In order to determine the 
branchef the Orinoco, called Cassiquiare, which unites that 
river with the Amazon, Humboldt and Bonpland went 
from the Spanish fort of San Carlos, through the Black 
river and the Cassiquiare again to the Orinoco, and along 
this river to the settlement of Esmeraldo, near the volcano 
of Duido, or to the source of the stream. But the Indians 
of Gusicas a white, and almost dwarfish race, but very 
warlike, and the copper-colored Guajaribes, a ferocious 
race of cannibals, who inhabit the country to the west- 
ward; made it impossible for them to reach the sources of 
the Orinoco. From Esmeralda, they travelled 345 French 
miles (about 966 English) the whole length of the Orino- 
co to its mouth, at St Thomas or Angostura, in New Gui- 
ana. The travellers passed the water falls for the second 
time, to the southerly side of which, neither Peter Gumil- 
Ja nor Caulin had ever advanced. After severe hardships 
they returned upon the Mrinoco to Barcelona, and Cuma- 
na, through the missions of the Caribbean Indians, a gi- 
gantic race. They now tarried some months upon the 
coasts, and thence proceeded to Cuba, stopping for some 
time in the southern parts of St'Domingo and Jamaica. — 
Here they employed themselves three months, partly in 
determining the longitude of Havana, and partly in build- 
ing a new furaace for boiling sugar. From hence they 
intended to go to Vera Cruz, from that, place through 
Mexico and Acapulco, to the Phillippine Islands, and from 
thence, if possible, through Bombay, Bassora and Aleppo, 
to Constantinople ; but false reports in regard to Baudin 8 
journey induced them to alter their plan, The American 
newspapers represented that this French navigator would 
go first from France to Buenos Ayres, afterwards sail 
round Cape Horn, and thence proceed to the coasts of 
Chili and Peru. Humboldt had, at his departure from 
Paris in 1798, promised the museum as well as Captain 
Bandin, that if the Freach expedition should take effect 
during the course of his journey, he would unice himself 
thereto. Conformably to this promise, he sent his man- 
uscripts, and the collections which he had made in 1799 
and 1900, immediately to Earope, where they arrived 
safe, with the exception of a third part of the collections, 
which suffered shipwreck; he then hired a vessel in the 
harbor of Betabam, to go to Carthagena in the Indies, and 
from thence he intended going across the isthmus of Pa- 
nama, to the Southern Ocean. In March, 1801, he left 
Betabam, sailed along the southern part of the Island of 
ba, and took astronomical observations of different 
points of the group of Islands called the King’s Garden, 
with the landing places in the harbor of Trini- 





most remote summit of Chimborazo, which was about 224 
toises (or 1344 feet) higher. From Quito they proceeded 
to the river Amazon, and Trina, in the expectation of ob- 
serving there, the transit of Mercury over the Sun's disc. 
They visited the ruins of Lactacunga, Hambato and Rio 
Bamba, a country which was overwhelmed, Feb. 7, 1797, 
by a terrible earthquake, went through the snowy fields o 


Spain; the fourth is devoted to astronomy, the fifth to 


picturesque engravings, is justly called by a competent 
judge, ‘a work of cigantic extent and richness, to which 
the modern literature of Europe can hardly offer a paral: 


Assonay to Cuenca, and thence through the Paramo of] lel.’ Humboldt has since, with Gay Lussac in Paris, rec- 


Saraguro, to Loxa, where, in the forests of Gonzanama 
and Malacatos, they made valuable observations on the 
Peruvian bark. From Loxa, they proceeded through 
Ayavaca and Gouncabamba to Peru, passing over the lof- 
ty Andes, in order to reach the river Amazon. They saw 
the splendid ruins of the road of Yega, which passes over 
the porphyry rocks of the Andes, between 12 and 1800 
toises high, from Cusco to Assonay, and is provided with 
inns and public fountains. At the village of Chamaya, 
they entered a raft, followed the course of the river of the 
same name into the Amazon, and ascertained the astron- 
omical situation of their junction. As Condamine em- 
barked upon the Amazon, below Quebrada de Cuchunga, 
and likewise had not ascertained the longitude when at 
the mouth of the Rio Napo, Humboldt followed the Ama- 
zon even to the cataract Rentewa, and at Tomependa 
drew up a minute plan of this unknown part of the river. 
Bonpland had in the mean time employed himself in bo- 
tanical researches. Now, for the fifth time our travellers 
passed the Andes, in order to return throygh Montan and 
Peru. They determined the point where the magnetic 
needle of Borda showed tbe middle point of declination, 
although under the 7th degree of south latitude, and ex- 
amined the rich mines of Hualgnayok, where silver is 
found 2000 toises above the surface of the sea. From 
Caxamarca, which is celebrated for its baths and ruins, 
they descended to Truxille, in. the neighborhood of which 
are included the ruins of the immense Peruvian city Man- 
siche decdrated with pyramids, in one of which in the 18th 
century, was found beaten gold to the value of more than 
4,000,000 livres. On this westerly descent of the Andes, 
they had for the first time a magnificent view of the Pacific 
Ocean and of that long and narrow valley where rain and 
thunder are unknown. They followed the barren coasts 
of the Southern Ocean through Santa and Guarmey to 
Lima, where Humboldt was so fortunate as to observe 
pretty accurately in the harbor of Callao de Lima thé 
termination of Mercury's teansit over the Sun. In Janu- 
ary, 1803, our travellers took passage for Guayaquil, a 
harbor upon the bank of a mighty river, where palms- 
Plumaxia, Tabernomontane and banana plants appear 
in indescribable splendor. After thirty days they reac 
Acapulco. Although Humboldt wished very much to 

ten his return to Europe, yet the beauty of New Spain, the 
hospitality of its‘mhabitants, and the fear of the black 
vomit, then prevalent at Vera Cruz, induced him to delay 
his departure till the middle of winter. Afterwards they 
employed themselves in the examination of plants, of the 
air, the hourly variations of the barometer, the appear- 
ances of the magnet, and especially . the longitude of Aca- 
pulco, and then departed for Mexico. They passed 
through the sultry vallies of Mescala and Papagayo, where 
the thermometer stood in the shade at 32 degrees of Reau- 


Chilpanzlugo, Theuilotepec and Tasco, where oaks, cy- 
presses, fir trees and European grain flourished in a mild 





i, He remained a short time at Rio Sinu, where no 
anist had ever before collected specimens. Humboldt 
rwards observed the eclipse of the Moon, which took 
ce March 25, 1801. As the season of the year did not 
them to sail from Panama to Guayaquil, they aban- 
the plan of passing over the isthmus. The wish to 
Gnd the celebrated Mutisia induced the travellers to spend 
some weeks in the forests of Turbaco, which were adorn- 
ed with the most splendid flowers ; they then descended 
* of which Humboldt sketched achart, 
while Bonpland spent bit time in studying the prodections 
of the vegetable kingdom, such as Heliconia, Psychotria, 
Melastoma, Myrodia and Dychotriaemetica. From Honda, 
where they landed, they travelled by difficult paths through 
forests of oak and woods of Melastoma and Cinchona, 
to Senta Fe de Bogota, the capital of New Grenada. The 
splendid collections of Mutis, the water fall of Taquenda- 
ma, the mining works of Mariquita, Santa Anna and de 
Zipagmira, the natural bridge of Icononzo, two rocks sep- 
arated from each other by an earthquake, and sapporting 
another trembling in the air, all these curious and remark- 
able objects occupied the attention of the travellers, till 
September, 1801. Notwithstanding the unfavorable rainy 
season, they travelled to Quito, then descended to the val- 
ley of the river Magdalena, crossed the Andes at Quindiu, 
where the snow capped summits of Tolina reared them- 
selves in the midst of forests of Storax, passion flowers re- 
sembling trees in size, bamboos and wax-palms. When they 
arrived, bare-footed and wet, at the valley of the river 
Canca, they tarried at Cartago and Buga, and wandered 
through the province of Choco, the region of the metal 
platinum. They now ascended to Popayan, at the foot 
of the snow capped volcanoes of Purace and Sotara, 
through Caleto, and the gold washings of Quilichao. The 
thermometer in this remarkable climate always stood at 
1i-—19 degrees of Reaumur (70—74 Fahrenheit.) They 
ascended at this time, though with laborious exertions, to 
the crater of the volcano Purace, the mouth of which is 
full of boiling water, and in the midst of snow, sends out 
constant vapor of sulphuretted hydrogen. They then 
passed on, avoiding the poisonous valley of Patia, over the 
steep Cordilleras of Almaguer, to Pasto, and travelled 
through Guachucal, over the mountainous plains of the] 
province De los Pastos. After four months of great fa- 
tigue, they at length reached the cities of Iberra and Qui- 
to, in the southern hemisphere. They arrived at the latter 
City, distinguished for the superior education of jts inhab- 
itants, Jan. 6, 1802. They continued their geological and 
botanical surveys 8 or 9 months, in the kingdom of Quito, 
remarkable for its huge mountains, its volcanoes, its veg- 
Ctation, its old monuments, but more especially for the 
manners of its former inhabitants. They ascended twice 
to the crater of the volcano Pichincha, where they per- 
formed experiments to ascertain the composition of the 
ai, its electrical, magnetical, and hygroscopical qualities 
its elasticity, and the de ee 
an degree of temperature of boiling 
water. Meantime they made several excursions to the 
* Antisana, Cotopasi, Tunguratua and Chim- 
whose tops are covered with perpetual snow. The 
Shee enctl character of the Andes was also a subject of 
Particular attention. The trigonometrical and ba- 
rometrical measurements of Humboldt have fully proved 
on some * these volcanoes have sunk considerably since 
758, and with this result, the observations of the inhubit- 
Auts perfectly coincide. At the same time Humboldt was 
— that all the great masses were formed by crys- 
— * Charles Montufar, son of the Marquis of Sel- 
Pd —_ ® man passionately devoted to science, 
—* — 802, joined our travellers, and accompanied 
— their remaining expeditions to Peru and 
. Being favored by circumstances, they ascended 
oe ee mountains, to a height 
Jame 234, 1902, 006 ae ascended Chimborazo, 
higher ti ‘ » Or 18,576 feet, (3485 feet 
fac ofthe sea, ep in 1745) above the sur- 
20d gums, and started from their eyes, lips 
Avarg, nt they became almost torpid through cold.— 
“Tow deep valley hindered 
them from reachiug the 


and fogs of Cuchilaqua to the city of Mexico, which is 
very pleasantly situated, and is distinguished from all the 
cities of the new world by its scientific institutions. After a 
residence of some months, during which Humboldt cor- 
rected the longitude of Mexico, our travellers visited the 
celebrated mining works of Moran and Real del Monte, 
where the mines of Biscaya have already yielded to the 
Count of Ragle many millions of dollars ; they then ex- 
amined the Obsidian of Oyamel which lies imbedded in 
the layers of pearlstone and porphyry, and served the 
former inhabitants for knives. ‘his whole country is full 
of basaltic blocks, amygdaloid, and secondary calcareous 
formations afford the most striking appearances, for the 
consideration of the geologist. 

These Del Rio a scholar of Werner had already analys- 
ed. In 1803 they visited the southern part of the king- 
dom. They directed their researches to Hunhuetoca, 
and went thence through Queretano, Salamanca and the 
fruitful plains of Yrapuato, to Guanaxuato, whose mines 
are far more considerable than those of Potosi. They 
were here occupied during the space of two months, with 
measurements, and geological investigations, examined 
the baths of Comagillos, whose temperature 11 degrees 


those in the Philippine Islands, and then went through 
the valley of St Jago to Valladolid the capital of the form- 
er kingdom of Mechoacan. Thence they descended not- 
withstanding the constant autumnal rains into the plains 
of Jorulo on the coasts of the Pacific, where in 1759, a 
volcano of 1494 feet in height was raised in a single night 
ſrom the surface of the earth in the midst of more than 
2000 small openings which are still smoking. They de- 
scended to the bottom of the crater, the air of which was 
very strongly charged with carbonic acid, which they 


Tolucca to Mexico. At Tolucca they visited the wonder- 
ful Handebaum, the Cheiranthost 
which since the most ancient times, there has existed but 
one specimen. At Mexico they employed themselves in 
arranging their herbariums and geological collections, the 
calculation of the measurements which they had made, 
and the geological atlas, for which Humboldt had taken 
sketches. They left this city in January 1804, in order to 
explore the eastern declivities of the Cordilleras, and 





Puebla, Popocatapetl and Itaccihuatl. They then passed 
on through Perote to Xalapa. Notwithstanding the deep 
snow, which covered it, Humboldt arrived at the summit 
of Cofre, which exceeds in height the Peak of Teneriffe 
by 162 toises, and determined its situation by observations 
on the spot. He also took a trigonometrical survey of the 
Peak of Orizana. After a pleasant abode in this country, 
our travellers descended to the port of Vera Crux, escaped 
the black vomit, which then extensively prevailed, and 
embarked on board a Spanish frigate for Havana, where 
they again took possession of their collections which had 


been deposited there in 1800. They remained here two 


months, when they set sail for Philadelphia, which they 
reached after a passage of 32 days. Here and at Wash- 
ington they.remained two months, and arrived in Europe 
Aug. 1804. The rich collections which they brought with 


Humboldt published ia the splendid work which appeared 





mur, (104 Fahrenheit); traversed the lofty plains of 


climate. Here they visited the mining works of Tasco, 
where the veins of silver appear alternately in limestone 
and mica slate, and contain within them gypsum in lami- 
na. Io April, 1803, they ascended through Cuernaraca, 


Reaumur (about 57 Fahrenheit) is higher than that of 


analysed. From the pleasant and fruitful kingdom of 
Mechoacan they returned through the elevated plains of 


of H Cervantes, of 


made geometrical measurements of both the volcanoes of 


them, are unique in their kinds, and of inestimable value ; 
they contain, among other things, 6,300 kinds of plants. 
The account of their traveis, and of its important results, 


at Paris, Hamburg and London, in 1810: ‘Voyage de 
Humboldt et Bonpland,’ (grand folio,) the first division of 
which is devoted to general physics, and to an account of 
their journey. The first part of this account is contained 
in the number already published, under the singular title 
of ‘Vues des Cordilléves et monumens des peuples de 
l’Amerique,’ and is adorned with 50 or 60 engravings.— 
The second division relates to Zoology, and comparative 
anatomy ; the third contains a political essay on New 


tified the theory of the situation of the magnetic equator, 
and laid before the Academy of Sciences, in 1817, his 
chart of the remarkable course of the river Orinoco. In 
October, 1518, he visited London, where, it is said, the 
allied powers requested him to sketch a plan of the politi- 
cal situation of the South American people. For the ex- 
ecution of his plan, to undertake a scientific journey to 
the East Indies and Thibet, the king of Prussia at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in November, 1818, granted him a yearly pen- 
sion of 12,000 dollars, and the use of the most necessary 
instruments. But this journey was abandoned. Hum- 
boldt lived many years in Paris, devoted to the sciences, 
till in the winter of 1822, he was called to Verona to ac- 
company the king of Prussia on his journey through 
Italy. His residence at Naples was the cause of his in- 
quiries into the formation of volcanoes, the result of which 
he gave to the public in a very small essay. In the latter 
part of 1826, he returned fsom Paris to Berlin. Accord- 
ing to the latest accounts from Europe, he is about, 
though now more than sixty years old, to undertake a 
scientific expedition to Siberia, accompanied by Professor 
Rose, of Berlin. 





A FRAGMENT. 

Towards the close of a warm, but remarkably calm Sep- 
tember day, I was standing by the tafferel of a ship, con- 
templating the blue waves and fondly anticipating the 
mement which should restore me to frieade, aegquaiutances 
and the familiar scenes of childhood. We knew that we 
must be very near the American coast. All hands had 
been engaged throughout the day, in straining their eyes 
towards the quarter in which the promised land would ap- 
pear, but in vain. During the morning, the horizon as 
far as the eye could reach, was clear, and the blue sky was 
brilliant as in the sunny clime of Italy ; and the surface 
of the ocean was glassy as an inland lake. The lazy sun- 
fish sailed slowly along, alternately contracting and ex- 
panding its elastic form, as if trying ,to catch the genial 
rays of the sun; and the little nautilus, spread its tiny sail 
in vain to catch the gentle breeze. The canvass flapped 
against the spars with a heavy and sullen sound, and the 
gallant ship herself, though covered with cloth from the 
deck to the extreme end of her towering masts, lay inac- 
tive on the water like a huge menster basking in the sun. 

Such was the state of the weather during the forenoon ; 
but soon after the sun had crossed the meridian, a close 
observer might perceive a slight mist gathering slowly in 
the extreme eastern horizon, and gradually though almost 
imperceptibly contracting our sphere of vision in that di- 
rection. It was, however, little noticed at first except by 
one or two oki weather-beaten sailors, who as I could not 
help observing, would frequently cast an uneasy glance to 
the eastward and then to the heavens, as if anxious to read 
still deeper into signs of impending petil. The same ap- 
pearances at length attracted the attention of the officers ; 
and indeed the countenances of every nautical man on 
board, gradually contracted an uneasy and thoughtful ex- 
pression. For myself, I thought but little of these appear- 
ances, except as food for curious observation ; and even 
when the Captain ordered most of the sails to be taken in 
and the seamen exhibited unwonted activity in obeying his 
commands, it failed of attracting my attention very forci- 
bly ;—so little did I imagine the possibility of danger in 
such fine weather. Stationed ‘near the stern, I amused 
myself by observing the swell, which had slowly arisen 
and now rolled majestically towards us from the eastward. 
The waves were not quick, uneven and crested with foam, 
like those which prevail in a storm, but were long and 
comparatively smooth, more ke the undulations of an 
immense field of canvass: and the ship, which had before 
reposed so lazily on the bosom of the sea, now gently rose 
and fell with the waves and appeared to be drifting fast on 
her course under their influence. Wrapt in my own 
thoughts I did not observe any one near me, until I was 
suddenly started by a slight blow on the shoulder, and 
turning round, I encountered the muscular form and sun- 
burnt visage of the mate. He had exchanged the tarpau- 
lin he usually wore, for a woollen cap, and from other 
changes in his dress seemed prepared for hard duty. How 
now, shipmate, said he, what think you of this swell and 
that black mist which seems booming down upon us so 
fast? Think! I don’t think much about it, I replied, a 
little surprised at the earnestness of his manner,—is there 
any thing remarkable in a slight change of weather, at 
sea? Nothing more, said he, than, that you need not be 
astonished to find yourself on the rocks somewhere along 
the coast here before morning ; according tv our reckon- 
ing, we can’t be far from land; and what with this swell 
and that southeaster, which any one cam see with half an 
eye, is breeding yonder, we stand a pretty good chance of 
being shoved ashore rather sooner and harder than we may 
like. Saying this, he stalked off, leaving me to make the 
most of his information ; which was not very agreeable, to 
one whose anticipations were only of joy and happiness. 
The weather was now every moment assuming a more 
threatening aspect ; the sun had set, and in its place, thick 
black clouds were scudding through the regions of upper 
air at a rate which betokened that fearful commotions were 
going on above us. The swell was rapidly increasing in 
strength and violence ; and each succeeding wave seemed 
larger and more powerful than that which preceded it.— 
Hitherto the calm had continued and there was hardly 
motion enough in the air to wrinkle the peace of the 
ocean ;—but it came at last and with most fearful power ; 
the few sails exposed to its influence, though closely reef- 
ed, were stripped from their yards like paper; and the 
stately masts and strong rigging creaked and groaned in 
the blast, in a manner that proved them strained to their 
utmost powers of endurance. But even this scene of dan- 
ger and terror was not without its beauty; the white 
foam, sparkling with phosphorescent light, completely 
covered the surface of the agitated sea ; and the shower of 
bright drops, which every heavy, wave scattered in profu- 
sion over our deck, shone amid the thick darkness like 
diamonds. Though not a fout of canvass was exposed, 
and the wind could only act upon the bare poles, yet the 
ship seemed to be ploughing her way over the heaving 
ocean at a tremendous rate Koowing the danger of 
keeping on our present course, the Captain ordered a sail 
to be loosened, in hopes by its assistance to gain a little 
more offing. But scarcely were its folds opened to the 
blast, when its fastenings snapped like rotten thread, and 
the white sail disappeared in a moment. I expected it, 
said the Captain, the skill of man cannot twist cord nor 
weave cloth to stand such a hurricane. The wind contin- 
ued with unabating and indeed, increasing violence till 
nearly daylight ; and though the ship labored and strain- 
ed like a strong man in the throes of mortal agony ; yet 
from ler uncommon strength she still held together and 
did not appear to have sustained any serious injury. As 
land was not in sight and it was now near day break, | 
began to flatter myself, that our danger was not so creat as 
we had believed, and that we might still weather the galc in 
safety. [had hardly, however, begun to indulge this hope, 
when I observed the mate standing on the windlass, holding 
his hollowed hand behind his ear in the attitude of fixed 





3 volumes folio, with two collections of maps, and one of | 
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| attention. Lapproached and asked what he expected to hear. 
mineralogy and maguetisin ; and the sixth to botany.— | 


The whole series, which consists of 12 volumes quarto, or 


He told me to listen. 1] did—and during moments when 
the wind lulled a little, could catch a rumbling noise, re- 
peated at short intervals and resembling the report of 
heavy artillery ata great distance. 
of those sounds, I inquired. ‘Tis the roar of breakers— 
he replied ; and at the rate we are driving we shall feel 
them. If we are cast ashore, said 1, what is our chance of 
escaping with life? None! was the answer ; the surf is 
telling you plain enough that the coast is iron-bound. 

He uttered this sentence with deliberate, stoical compo- 
sure. But it struck upon my soul like a clod of ice.— 
Friendship and love, as I thought, were opening their arms 
to receive me ; but the illusion was destroyed, and | saw 
the cold hand of death, ready to clasp me. For a moment 
the blood retreated from my heart and hope from my 
mind. But l was young and little giveu to despondency, 
the possibility of escape occurred to me and reanimated 
my whole frame. The day broke, just in season to give 
us a view of our hopeless condition and of the terrible spot 
towards which our ship seemed madly rushing. It was a 
small bay, the sides of which were composed of almost 
perpendicular precipices of solid rock ; but along the up- 
per end, there extended a sandy beach, though all access 
to it from the ocean was debarred, by a ledge of rocks 
partly covered with the water, reaching entirely across 
and extending some distance into the sea beyond the head- 
lands. The mighty surf, dashing against the sunken rocks 
and throwing its spray almost to the very clouds, present- 
ed to our appalled gaze, a prospect of death, from which 
nothing less than a miracle could save us, Our Captain 
resolute and collected to the last, ordered the mainsail to 
be set, in hopes it would endure long enough to edge us a 
little farther along the coast, so that if we were cast ashore, 
we might at least obtain as good a birth as possible. Its 
powerful influerce was soon felt, and the noble ship pre- 
senting her broadside to the gale, moved rapidly along 
from the scene of imminent peril within a few rods of the 
breakers themselves. The mainmast bent and cracked 
like a piece of whalebone, and had it endured two minutes 
longer, we should have left this scene of danger far be- 
hind. But fortune failed in our moment of need ; just 
before reaching the northern headland of the bay, our 
mainmast snapped, it fell—and a moment after, the ship 
struck, with a shock that prostrated our two remaining 
masts. Io an instant the overwhelming sea swept over us. 
We had no boat, and even if we had had one, it would have 
been useless in this sea among the rocks ; and apparently 
not the smallest hope of escape remained. Our vessel lay 
outside of the bay, and about a hundred rods from the 
northern precipice. We could see people moving about on 
the cliffs, with ropes and poles, seemingly eager to assist 
us, but wo means of communication could possibly be de- 
vised. The ship was evidently fast giving way, and we 
expected she would soon go to pieces. Some of the sea- 
men and passengers, like the mate, had made up their 
minds to die as a matter of course, and looked on with a 
kind of dull indifference. Believing death inevitable, they 
waited its approach with constitutional insensibility. Oth- 
ers from excessive fright, had sunk into torpor, and gazed 
about with an apathy that showed they were unconscious 
of passing events, or incapable of comprehending them.— 
Others were vociferous in their expressions of fear and 
suffering, crying and wringing their hands in frantic dis- 
tress ;—and yet others sought a refuge inv prayer, alter- 
nately sending up supplications and exclamations of ter- 
ror. A very few out of our whole number, still kept up 
their courage, and their hopes; with minds alert to seize 
the smallest opening for escape. Some of these last lash- 
ed themselves to floating articles, in the expectation that 
by chance they might attain the beach in safety. For my- 
self, though the prospect of life seemed exceeding small, 
yet I could not relinquish even that, without a struggle.— 
All of those who had wrought themselves up to a last and 
desperate effort for existence, had Jaid their plans for 
reaching the beach at the upper end uf the bay, but be- 
lieving it impossible for any human being to accomplich 
this with life, I decided to make my attempt to reach 
the people on the adjacent cliff. 

The ship, from her great strength held together much 
longer than we expected, but had she been made of iron 
she could not have endured the fearful power which now 
assailed her, for any great length of time. About two 
hours after the ship struck, she parted in the middle, and 
the after part on which were most of the people, was al- 
most immediately dashed against a rock and shivered in 
a thousad pieces. The bows, to which three or four oth- 
ers as well as myself were clinging, did not immediately 
quit its position, and we could distinctly hear the despair- 
ing death cry of our poor companions. Little time, how- 
ever, remained for reflection on what threatened so soon 
to be our fate ; the frail fragment which supported us soon 
broke into pieces,—and I found myself struggling in the 
water. Of my companions, I knew nothing—but I strain- 
ed every nerve to reach the cliff, all the skill 1 had gained 
by long practice in swimming, was exerted to the utmost— 
and though nearly suffocated by the wind and water, still 
I persevered. Every muscle in my frame was strung to 
the utmost degree of tension—and my mind was labouring 
almost as actively ; I thought of the sensations of drown- 
ing, and how I should feel when sinking in the depths of 
the ocean,—I fancied tribes of ravenous sharks with their 
open jaws ready to seize and crush me ;—this narrow spot 
seemed peopled with all the frightful monsters of the 
deep. But I had short time for speculation,—suddenly I 
found myself on the crest of a mighty wave,—it carried 
me close to the face of the cliff, and just as I was passing 
a jutting rock I caught a glimpse of a rope; collecting my 
whole power, with the desperate force of a drowning man, 
in one spring—I seized it and clung with both hands,— 
the water receded from beneath—and le’« me suspended, 
—a mist for a moment came over my eyes, but exerting 
my muscular energy, I clambered up the face—reached 
the brow of the cliſſ -and sunk senseless in the arms of a 
stranger. C. 4 


What is the meaning 








London Episcopal or King’s College.—The project for 
this institution now in circulation among the subscribers, 
proposes among other things, that all the instructers shall 
be members of the Church of England—that the profes- 
sors shall be paid in part by a salary from the funds, and 
depend in part upon the number of their pupils ; that pu- 
pils may be admitted to particular courses of lectures on 
some one or more branches, without being members of the 
college ; and that the pupils. may be non-residents, as at 
Edinburgh, New York, &c. having no lodgings at the Col- 
lege, but only going thither to attend the exercises and 
lectures. 

One good reglation in this projected plan, is the requir- 
ing every pupil to be entered as under the direction of a 
particular tutor, who is not only his instructer, but is also 
in some degree responsible for his conduct. 

A Lighthouse is to be erected on Block Island, at the 
eastern entrance of Long Island sound—and a bell is to 
be placed at Point Judith, to be rung when a fog prevails 
there. 

The Blockade of Tangiers by the British squadron has 
been raised, as announced by a proclamation of Gov. Don 
at Gibraltar, Jan. 22, which says that the question which 
gave rise to the blockade is settled. 








THE BACHELOR'S SOLALOQUY. 


To wed, or not to wed. that's the question 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to bear 
The matron's contumely—the jeers, aad jibes 
Of clamorous tongues ;—the law's oppression ,—* 
Or bow the knee to hymen’s sacred shrine, 
And, by marrying, endthem ? To wed—te change 
No more: And by this change to know we lose 
Those joyless hours, that move on leaden wings, 
This aching of the heart, and the thousand 
Paintul shocks that single life is heir to— 
‘Tis a consummation greatly to be wish'd. 
To wed ; to change !--to change '!—perehance for worse ° 
Aye, there’s the rub ! for in that dubious state, 
What ills may come, when we are subject 
Toa woman's whim, must give us pause. There's 
The respect, that makes celibacy of s0 long lite 
For who could bear the pangs of love despis‘d ; 
The biting taunts, when Fortune's fav'ring gale 
isstill'd. Ingratitude, and cold neglect, 
The fruits of blandaess, gentleness, and love ; 
Who could stoop and cringe, or live ‘mid jarring broil, 
And bickering words, and know aught of bliss. 
"Tis this that frights the will—unanerves the soul, 
Defeats our good intent, and wise resolve, 
And inakes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
One of the Fraternity. 


— 
*Vide Proceedings of the Ohio Legislature last session— Proposition 
to tax Old Bachelors. 





To the Public of Boston. 





The editor of the intended English newspaper, the Wes- 
tern Examiver, reluctantly intrudes himself upon the pub 
lie.attention ; but an impression has. been received that 
there will be an exclusiveness in the spiril of the potities: 
department. The Public are respectfully assured that the 
Paper cannot possibly indicate /nti-American sentiments 
Consistently with its design, siace there never was a period 
of time included in the space between the 4th of July 1776, 
and the day of writing, in which fewer causes for collision 


have existed, and in which so many reasous for a perfectly « 


good understanding might be urged. The radical affinities 
between the United States and Great Britain, which have 
ever subsisted, during even discord and war, are bourly 
ripening into mutual esteem, and the blandishments of 
courtesy and friendship. But there are principles beyoud 
this by which the mind of the editor will be influenced and 
regulated. Love of country is-happily not incompatible 
with liberal opinions and (if there be such a word) with 
cosmopolitism. The political department of the Examiner 
will embrace in its summary European and especially 
French politics; the importance of which for the meridian 
of the United States is becoming more evident, since lib. 
eral views are in France daily gaining ground, and the 
Press of that country is becoming more and more power- 
ful. In the spirit faintly as above attempted to be traced 
will the W. E. be conducted. 

The feelings of the subscriber will not allow him to forego 
this opportunity of expressing his acknowledgments to 
that portion of the Press which has noticed the Prospectus 
of the Western Examiner ; and particularly to those gen- 
tlemen who have expressed for its intended conductor, 
friendly sentiments of a personal nature: these will never 
be under any circumstances forgotten. 

Any communications for the Western Examiner may, 
for the present, be addressed to 

J. THOMAS, 
At Mrs. Dewey’s, 108 Washington street. 


GMasonic Calendar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Movat Lebanon 

















, J Boston, Monday 
Ancient Landmark, Portland, Wednesday 
Columbian, Boston, Thursday 

Boston Council, R. M. Boston, Tuesday 
Marriages. 


In this city, Dr J. Greely Stevenson to Martha 4nn, eldest daughter 
of the late cee Curtis, Beg. Ry the Rev. Mr Barrett, My. H. 
Chickering, of Shrewsbury, ( 

5 daughter of Mit Joha Budge? allot Becton. 
a r of Mr. ; . 

Charlestown, Simoa Holden ~ tee 7%, jaw 

Jonathan Teel. 


a conics. Samuel Pratt to Dorcas Damon. Baker Pratt to Fliza 

- Weontham, by the Rew Mz Fisk, the illiem Hazlow, of Can- 

oom. fell 25 ã ‘iak, the Rev Wi of Can 
Woburn, Jeremish Bancroft, of Reading, to Olive Beers. 
Northampton, Moses Messer 


of Orwell, (Vt ) to Almira C. Bates 
Norton, Jose; W. Cross, of East idg ter, t 
Pe —— Bridgewater, to Mary-Jane, eld 
Warwick, Chr 


i ¢ King to 7 e 
mies ey Sree Jaw Aree los we. Sprague 
ir. to Jane T. Ns 
. Lowi Bosworth to Sarah-Ann Oxx. * 
-New sens ae Adams, mer. of thiscity, to Eliza Hatch. 
Norfolk, (Va.) Lieut. Jose D Smoot, of the U.8 Navy, to Marga. 
—— Fred. Wi „of the ship Indian Chief, to Louisa 


" ling. : 
—— at See 8. Williams, Esq. formerly of Mass. to 


Agnes V 
Deaths. 

In this city, Wm. C. Bancroft, aged 16. Elizabeth Cordis, 77. 
Ann Hayden, 21. Wm. Johnson, 31. jonneer, 8 months. 
Capt. John Boit, 56—a respectable ship-commander and merchant. He 
was second officer of the ship Columbia, Capt. Gray; the first vessel 
from Boston to the N. W. Coast of America. pt. B. was comman- 
der of a vessel at the om of 19. Jerusha Alley, wife of Richard 
A.37. Martha Jane L’ lie, 2. Serah Ladd Sewall. Mary-Jane 
Trowbridge, 23. David Haskins, (drowned) Iste of Hardwick, 24. 
Jepthah — only son of J. R. and Mary C. Cowden. 











ee 


harlestown, ‘l'imoth: 


y Thompson, 3d, 33. 
Dorchester, March 23, Hannah, widow of Capt. Samuel Holden, 90 
and 6 months. 


Reading, Nathaniel Batchelor, 62. He was found dead near his 
team, supposed to have been crushed to death, by the fall of a heavy 
stick of wood, while he was endeavoring to Ais wagon. Polly 
Herrick, 66. Abigail Cary, late of this city, 32. 

Easton, widow Elizabeth Keith, 47. 

Ipewich, —— —— M. D. 35. 

lewburyport . jamin Grace, 34. Ann C; . 
ae om 
J t, (N.H.) Nancy Hale, of (Mass.) 40. 

Thomaston, (Me.) David Crouch, 77. Sarah’ Watesr, 13. Mat- 
thias Gallop, 1). 

Bristol, (R. 1.) Elizabeth Gibbs, 23. 

—— — — 19. 

ny, Hon. John Taylor, in the 78th year of his age. His dirth 
day was on the 4th of July. He was a Citef of the Resolution, Mem 
ber of the Provincial Congress of 1776, and of the Committee of Rafety 
of 1777 ; many years a member of the Senate of N. York, and for ten 
years Lieut. Gov. of the State. Last autumn he was chosen a Presi 
dential Elector, and gave his vote for Gen. Jackson. He was sixty 
years in public life, and retained his health and his faculties within a 
week of his decease 


Washington City, Edward F. Barry. 
EW GOODS.—SHOREY §& DAVTS, No. 


191, Washington-street, have just opened, a gowtral assortment 
of DRY GOODS—in particulat, cheap Factory Cottons, Linens, 
Cambrics, Muslins, Russia Diapers, Damasks, Cambric Edgings and 
Insertings, Gloves and Hosiery—and a assortment of small 
articles usually kept in Thread Stores—have just received per London 
t, three cases containing Floss and ‘Yambour Cotton, Floss 
Thread, Lace Balls, Marking Cotton, Wire Cotton, Pateut Thread, 
London and Patent Pins, Black ounce do., DRILLED EYED 
NEEDLES, a superior article, Misses and Children’s Cotton Hose, 
Socks, &c. Stis march 27 
= ⸗ 
ey ON C. PARK, Attorney at Law, has 
_. removed to the south side of Court-street, next daor to Welle 
& Lilly’s Bookstore. TO BE LET—en in 0 Build 
ings, State-street, up one pair of stairs only—rent low. In case two 
rooms are wanted, an apartment having communication with the 
above can he had. March 27 


7s) al s7gy . 
REENE’S CITY HOTEL—ST. LOUIs. 
The establishment having underg iderable imp nts 
and additions heing made with a view to the comfort of its patrons, is 
now re-opened. - 

The Proprietor solicits gentlemen visiting St Louis, as well as its 
citizens, and the Public generally, to call and for themselves, 
where he will at all times be found 47 HOME! 

He embraces this opportunity of expressing his gratitude for the lib- 
eral aupport he has received, which will stimulate him to further ex- 
ertions to please. — 

His known experience in this line of business (having conducted the 
most extensive establishment in the west) gives him confidence in be 
lieving that NoNE WILL LEAVE HIS HOUSE DissaTisrizD. 

TERMS— Boarding and Lodging, by the day, 81—Do. by the year, 
$5 per week—Boarding, only, 81:0) for the year, or $3 per week. 


IVERY STABLE. The 
Livery Stable connected with the establishment has been con 
siderably improved, is commodious, in a most airy and pleasant situa 
tion, (the street now greduuted and paved from Main street.) 
and under the immediate direction of Me John Calvert, whose veteri- 
nary skill ia cases of disease of horses, as also his long experience in 
livery stable keeping, has been admitted to be inferior to none ; this, 
r with the assistance of several careful and honest ostlers, will 
— —— —* o be desired. 
lorees Ty, @ r month 
night, of 28 cente the single fend. eae ate oe 
‘arriages and Gigs furnished at the 
are also i 


ang fc d that t at 
every description for sale or —— — 


either by day or night, will meet with prompt atter 
tion. A plentiful supply of the bret ‘Timothy He 
of Ost, constant] sel band. — E————— 

January Ist, tf 
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GEORGE ©. GREENE. 


ass.) to Miss Aon M. Ackarman, of 


» of Woburn, to Serah H. daughter of 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY, 























































— an ae ais tater | T NHE ) et Remem-| @ NEW DICTIONARY FOR SCHOgg | 
* MISCELLAN IES upon my rising I find I have not consumed my |and there is a squeak—an evasion—the prey is HE Gentlemen » Anne — rm ———— ate Hoots : 
e = ° a) . my : . h r back in the brancer for the year ’ . Inf tion con- | ed, Johnson's Dictionary, um: by Todd eed at rl, 
; : whole quantity, [ take out the rest in my chair.’ | gone, and Themis floundering on he pages fur memorandums ; Tariff of rates of duty ; Information con, | oly Johnwon s, Dectionary, mproved by abraded fe 
nen — . J ° . . es J pte " meat ; 3 r ; 
GORMANDISING. A lazy old woman used to apologise for lying in| mire of iniquity.—Examiacr. cerning Patents ; Post * —— —— — 2— English Pronunciation, with — At 
. : Se bed, by saying that ‘she lay in bed to contrive.’ — — tereourse with Foreign Nations ; Governors of the States ; Navy Lit, | ty of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names; and an Agua 
Coch 3 5 h h Russia and Siberia. » DY saying A . . = M Cc : Anny List ; Numerical List of Signals—for sale by | Americanisn:s. 
From ——— wie “sil Strange as this old woman’s excuse was, an exam-| A decent Highlander in Badenoch, called late- MILLIARD GRAY & CO. — pit alimest_ universally acknowledged, — 
At Tabalab I had » pretty good specimen of ple followed by one of the most extraordinary |ly upon the minister of the parish, and making] _ Feb. 2v. : nihicns of Jehasen’s Bist 



























































































1oNary are superior te al} hom} 
it is also conceded, that Walker's Pronunciation ie, ite ee ; 
—* the — standard. * Dictionary, iu which the 
these two authors are combined, wust, therefore, 42 ™ 2 
to the present state of the English language. be the bape etapa 2 
A very valuable work has been executed on this plan ead) : O. 5¢ 
lished in Boston. It is entitled “ Johnson's and W 
Dictionaries combined,” and contsins all the wurds whieh 
added to Johnson's Dictionary by Dr. Todd. The following en 
bridgemeut of the work. uy — 
Tho appendix of Americanisms will assist the echolar jg 2s 
the words in common use, whith are not well authorised end a 
him the difference between English and American usage. : — — 
The Principles of Pronunciation, which follow this TUE RE- 


— cet — — Be —— geniuses of this country, viz. Brindley, of whom 
lish and Jess French) did not exceed five years.| ‘t's recorded, that when any great difficulty _ 
Shed od the Shild crawling on the “floor,| curred in the execution of his works, having little 
observe : : 
nnd scraping op with sth the tallow rene] 0” ceiance fom books, ofthe oars 
- hich ee ee — —* “mi ate order, therefore, to be quiet, and uninterrupted 
liking’ of the fat 8 told f - — but whilst he was in search of the necessary expedi- 
ane —— habit haa Yoko and Ton- ents, he generally retired to bis bed ; and he has 








his bow, hoped ‘that Mr would look into his} “@ THENALUM GALLERY.—The Commit- 


house some day, and christen a few bairns for rt m wo appointed to make the necessary == * ~~ the next 
© 3 13 J 

him. ‘A few bairns!“ exclaimed the minister 3] Exhibition will be opened on Monday, May 4th, and closed on Satur- 

Swhe is that t ak? Donald, how many| ey, Jly 1th. All pictares intended for the exhibition must — 

wat way * — oe = a y in frames, on of before the 20th of April—none will ———— 

have you got * ‘Why, sir, replied the other, that date. The cxpeuses of transportation will be paid by 

‘there were three when I left the house, * Tcan-| "0m. cvery pat of the United States ae united to forward 
—_ g h of their works as t may wish to exhibit, y 

na tell how ay there omy be since — will be afforded for the sale of such as are sent for that purpose. i 

Chronicle. former occasions a large proportion of the pictures for sale has 


















































J lected almost entirely from Walker's Dictionary. ; =e 
sof enti h — d been known to lie there one, two, or three days, = mame . . yr may be addressed to either of the Committee, | to study ~~ Principles a0 — school > and, —— Tue re-estal 
i gousi of eating whenever there is food, and never) 1:1) he had obtained the object in view. He would] The following is a copy of a ‘rale shoemaker S| orto W. HARRIS JONES, No 141 Washington streste —— — —— —* — — 
94 — — any thing that can be eaten to be lost.) then pet up and execute his design without any |bill, which dropped from the pocket of its writer : Ww. BUTTON, on * —— aod that teachers should requ — sas Te seacy ia Ke 
. ‘ . ° . 3 + J 8 ic to ev lesson t . ⸗ 
44 gave the ‘child a candle made of the mostimpure| dae or model. There are different kinds of ‘His Honer Mr Trant, Esquire, SCanPH COOLIDGE, Je, To rendet these preliminaries intelligibl and interesting, ead gy: Mid alaria The 
tallow—a second—and third—and all were de-| eoners, as well as different kinds of sleep ; some Dr to James Barrett, Shoemaker. JAMES BOWDOIN. them on the memories of pupils, they are ae « te 
’ voured with avidity. The steersman then gave st PS 1. 8. d.| Editors friendly to the Fine Arts are requested to insert the above Crsdgement with outtable quevtions. Theor will be fount PED able article | 
‘. hi meen r y- butters this} ©27°% sleep from home; others cannot sleep at To clicking and sowling Miss Clara 026 y minal 3 — onde io taped Gat, ab ae wee ning outve 
im several pounds of sour frozen butter; this) joine; some can sleep on a board, and snore on| 1° CHeKINg dg ep mer z ; x IES T. HOBART has | erie Pratent Reet Soulte than any Review fr 
also he immediatel med ; lastly, a large . . To strapping and welting Miss Biddy, 01 0 EW GOODS.—JAN : been offered to the public.”—Preface. 
; ediately consumed ; y> "8°! a carpet; while others tumble and toss on a soft| ,.° S138 : og M . received by the late arrivals at New York, and is now opening | The publishers of this Dictionary believe it to be deei ich, says ¢ 
piece of yellow soap; all went the same road ; if a i Ss To binding and closing Miss Mary, © 1 ©} at No. 91 Washington-street, (near State-st.) 4 cases of Merino Long | to any other Schoo! Dictionary before the public. “The . . 
but as 1 was now convinced that the child would bed, as if the down disconcerted them. Some and Square Shawls, mostly of Lupin’s manufacture ; 2 do. do. Thi- | words is very copious, and the definitions and notation se bly exhaue 
continue to gorge as long as it could receive any| 2. eranet cieap tna asian 5 ethero-connet dleap £0 5 O} Sfshants. ‘They will be eold at lower’ prices than —— —— — —— prtance tts 
hi Sore —— . ] out of it. A miller awakens the moment his mill Paid Jul | 28 Tariff. Thibet, Cashmere, Gros de Naples and Gauze Hdkfs. and | peculiar to this Abridgement, und are by competent judges nce,—and | 
. thing, l begged my companion to desist. .,| stops; and a tradesman from Cheapside cannot aes Suny 14th, 1628. Scarfs ; Paris Satins ; figured and plain Gros de Naples ; Berlia & | be of great value. It ts the intention of the 
As tothe statement of what a man can or will 


James Barrett.’ Indes new style, dark Calicoes ; Scotch Gagan, . — 25 
Ey hy maga gg RN ag ed Fo 
ATTACK OF A LIONESS. ty, with Cotton tops, Gs ; Paris embroidered Caps, elegantly trimmed; 
. . du. double and triple Collars ; Imitation Lace Veils ; 

On Sunday evening, October 20, about a quar-| French Calicoes, 1 yard wide, 23: new style Ribboys * Preneh ew. 

i i y ; .&e. A 10 rst t ar Leg- 

ter before eight, the mail-coach, from Exeter to —— ct Re quality Baliven Lag. ,enslemen,<U have improve the fat nae a 
London, was attacked at Winterslow Hut, seven the above Goods will be sold very low for cash, by w or mtail. | sty improved by Todd. It cannot be Pc 
miles from Salisbury, in a most extraordinary * . : . should now be laid before the more enlightened part of our 
manner. At the moment when the coachman ICKERING’S REPORTS, Vol V., this day for Dr. 


to secure a prefe 9 definitions and W, 
: : ished ; & Co. 
pulled up to deliver his bag, the off-leader was — 


shall be uniformly good in its mechanical execution, and the Ve. 
They respectfully invite teachers and all who are interested inthogs, 
ject of education to examine the work. = ‘A vast s 


c, a vast 
king, aga 
ve seen it i 
ress; Is 
put to ove 
wa to ne 
mbat them, 


sleep in the country, because ‘it is so plaguy quiet.’ 
Sompambulists, or sleep-walkers, usually sleep 
with their eyes open; but without vision. Shak- 
speare, who may be considered a very good med- 
ical authority, makes Lady Macbeth a somnambu- 
jist with her eyes open—‘but their sense is shut.’ 
This is not always the case, however, and there 
is a singular exception, in the instance of Johannes 
Oporinus, a printer, who being employed one 


eat, either as to quality or quantity, I am afraid it 
would be quite incredible; in fact, there is noth- 
ing in the way of fish or meat. jrom whatever ani- 
r mal, however putrid or unwholesome, but they 
will devour with impunity, and the quantity only 
varies from what they have, to what they can get. 
Ihave repeatedly seen a Yakut or a Tongouse 
devour forty pounds of meat inaday. The effect 
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From Rev. F. Farnsworth, Preceptor of New Hamptoa Aeaiag, % 


New-Hamptoa, Oct. 
Gentlemen,—I have improved the first leisure moments 

































nunciation of the words in the English language. The 
Todd’s addition of words, I presume will not be questioned, 














——— ne 














. . pana Eo Er nation ; inent lexicographers, i d 
is very observable upon them, for from thin and slabs ln encvetiinn Gee Guay of @ Geedk tack, Gill suddenly seized by a ferocious animal. ; Phis pro- ORE SPLENDID ANNUALS. The Keep- | tedto — hare pest anige *9 ° a 
meagre looking men, they will become perfectly * ante fend. 3 — ———— ad, til} duced great confusion and alarm : two inside pas- AVE sake, Anniversary and Bijou are this moming received, and balay of Grech, Latie and 7 55 ‘On this w 
wate, aapltig. on & —— — 2 mete be had finished not less than a whole page; of |/*°8°*s got out, ran into the house, and with little} “yo, od of Americanisms, — to render the work more valuable, — knowle 
? poss 


ceremony proceeded up stairs, where they locked NGLISH BOOK S.—Forsale 
themselves in; the horses kicked and plunged by HILLIARD, GRAY & COMPANY. 


violently, and it was with difficulty the coachman Letere to ond from Lady Sedih, 17181767, bn two vole Ove. G10 
could prevent the carriage from being overturned.| _ 8vo. 815,00 








: ~ | which, when he awoke, he retained no recollection. 
to drink off at a draught, as they really do, their! ‘There are many curious histories of sleeping pro- 
tea and soup scalding hot (so hot, at least, that an) disies on record. The Philosophical transactions 
European would have difficulty in even sipping at] pve several ; in one, a man slept from August 


general circulation. Respectfully wm er agains 

BENJAMIN F. FARNSWORTR:. inst the s: 

From C. B. Hadduck, Professor of f Rhetoric, 8 DartmowhQite, here is 1 
rtimou New. pe A 

I have examined “‘Joh Dicti 1 lee bp ¢ racy whic! 




































































































: ? : ——— 1 =Oro 98,88 —— 7 
ferocious animal missed the throat and the jugular| Buonet’s XXXIX Article, 1 v 6vo PO | TD HS ak wg 
vein, but the horse was so dreadfully torn, he was ; caso has been one of the most unconquerable kind, having — 

‘ ‘ — R. JEWETT’S AMERICAN VEGETA-| defiance medical aid; dieting exercise ; and the mere her, in ar 
not expected to survive. The expression of ago- BLE BITTERS. These Bitters have boon extensively used | Specie, the waters of Saratoga. Being totally prostrated in : ull 
ny, in his tears and moans, was most piteous and| for nearly thirty years, and are highly approved for CT ea ry ) 
affecting. He was a capital horse; and a great LOSS oF APP! fects. My distressing symp 1 mee 
favorite of the proprietor (Mr Weeks of Salisbury. ) 


favor, w! 


’ ei . bd bi eens : 
} it) without the least inconvenience. I have seen| é It was. soon perceived, by the light of the lamps ee te me —— oe rans via de 920,00 gyda aeepe yee Sager agen Agee yee 4 progress, i 
ee three of these gluttons consume a rein-deer at one ” — Ph = Shave — — —* ——— that the animal which had seized the horse was 8 Dryden’ Virgil 3 vols ove call, & . hopeit. 5322 oe theme a jected bya wit a against 
meal; nor are they nice as to the choice of parts ;} “1 yertians Se SYS, ot Wee "3 | huge lioness; and which it appeared had esca Dibbin’s Geoek and Latin Classics, I vol Sve @2,00 on which 3 is Sranded, and the qppuest cine ih Ces oF pret 
a Da y parts! who began her sleeping in 1738, by a four days’ | 2UE° ’ : p Ped] Didbin’s Greek and Latin Classics, 1 vo 23 prepared for the press tnd printed. eth pee 

nothing being lost, not even the contents of the nap, and for ten years afterwards never slept less from a caravan standing on the road side, belong-| Bridish Ornithology, 2 vols 8vo 82,00 CHARLES C. HADDUCK, Prohesmyty, plot ts ¢ 

! 4. bowels, which, with the aid of fat and blood, are than 17 hours out of the four-and-twen F Dr. ing to the proprietors of a menagerie, on their way Corpus Petarum Latinorume Edidt. Gubelmus. Sidney Walker. | From. M. Woreester, Profesor of Rhetoric, at Amba Git Mage means. 

F counverted into black-puddings. Brady relates, that some strange methods were | ° Salisbury Fair. An alarm being given, the| campbell's Lov Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 1 v 8vo $3,50 Todd, 1 am satisfied that it is the best Manual for the tue Sa Same oe which 
b > " For an instance in confirmation of this, no : keeper immediately came forward, and rendered} ©ox’s Burmhan Empire, 1v 8vo $1,75 with which I am acquainted. It is eatitled toa Liberal pata, egmow you le 
; resorted to, to rouse her—such as rubbing her . Iman’s s Analysis, 2 vols 8vo $4,00 Yours,&e. 8. M. WOKC hl | 

' doubt, extraordinary statement, I shall refer to the back with honey, and in a hot day exposing her every assistance. A large Newfoundland dog, mater’s Principles of Education, 1 vol 8vo 3,00 Amberst College, Feb. 9. tf r chs am a 
voyages of the Russian admiral Saritcheff. ‘No! tq » hive of bees, till her back was full of bumps |Detween which arid the lioness a fondness had ex- Baris Natal Pipopty, 3 role Stogus0 (OOPER’S SURGERY.—A new edu jon A 

, | sooner, he says, ‘had they stopped to rest or —making a pincushion of her, and performing isted, was set at her, and seized her by the leg.— —— — by Litho * oe — tye to ——* — wee aot oe ⸗ * 
it spend the night, than they had their kettle on the acute-punturation, with pins and needles—flagel- The lioness, on finding herself attacked, quitted Charchill’s Poems, 2 vols 8vo $3,00 Just received and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & 7 - 4 whe 

J fire, which they never left until they pursued their! jation and ‘other odd experiments,’ which the the horse and turned upon the dog, which it was Dibbin’s Library Companion, Iv vo, 98,00 state ttite a a — y tl 
mY journey, spending the intervals for rest in eating,| Doctor informs us he ahinks better “to pass over expected would very soon become the victim of| The Naturalist’s Pockot Book, or Tourist’s Companion, 1 v 8vo with fJEARKS’s — FE OF LEDYARD. 4 ¢ a a 
B and, in consequence of no sleep, were drowsy all] i, sitence.’ all-of which might as well have been her fury ; but the animal, with more reproach| p.?ittiotie“ors'iftory of the Pyrites, 1 v 8x0 $2,00 Soe Liked inion to cen ak nas on eo pean By might 

+ the next day.” The admiral also adds, “That spared lpr apts as ery sulky and good for noth- than viciousness, inflicted a slight punishment on Cramer's ments of the Art of Assaying Metals, 1 v 8vo 92,00 _Feb. 20 - Ain 
J such extraordinary verocity was never attended ing * — egy my nny how- | it» and on hearing the voice of the keeper, retired Whewell on Mechanics and 'Dy ics, 2 v 8v0 98,75 LEGANT INDIA. RUBBER SHOES. ‘aaa , ne 
with any ill effects, although they made a practice ever, should be noticed, as being connected with underneath u stable granary, where, soon after,| Hoogereen’s Doctrina Particularum, I'v ovo $2:50 910,75 gesctmert et Lodion, Boyer and’ ——— eos & 

i} of devouring, at one meal, what would have killed| 4, complaint. Previously to this somnelent dis- the keeper very deliberately got in, put his arms| Curtis’s Lectures on Botany, 3 v 8vo colored plates, $20,00 sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 180, Watings re 

\ avy other person. The labourers,’ the admirall case many of the es have become uneasy, | 2und her neck, and secured her without any| Points Semin col vo 93,00 ° ν — —— — — 

says, ‘had an allowance of four poods, or one hun- sutien and anal oe all. the mind has evi — ?/ further injury. The lioness, it appears attacked| Antiquities of the 55* Church, 2 v 8vo 95,00 EWETT’S 1 MPROV ED VEGET —— 

— dred and forty-four English pounds of fat, andl been affected : —* α tem the horse in front, and springing at his throat, had] fiucnsse or bee le eeslse elm PILLS, or German Specific, will prove asure remedy tor MEET ee , 
seventy-two pounds of rye-flour, yet in a fortnight! o.+reme abstinence, their waking hours have been | "stened the talons of her fore feet on each side of ——— the Worl 4 voleGvo §7,50 Sein mate Sead f : 

i they complained of having nothing to eat. Not! characterised by deci ded m “em y —— his neck, close to the head, while the talons of her] British Synonymy, 2 v Svo 2,95 the many wattineninis memntiy, mesized of Op fi 4 

bY crediting the fact, the Yakuts said that one of them Quarterl Journal. hind feet were forced into his chest. In this situ- orie gi oe See — is * my 

te. ‘ was accustomed to consume at home, in the space | y ation she hung, while the blood was seen flying,| Locke's Pieces, 1 v 8v0$1,95 Extract of letter from the Rev. Mason Knaran, Sudbery, Wage 9 ® 0 

of a day, or twenty-four hours, the hind quarter of New Vegetable Wax. The naturalists of Ant as ifa vein had been opened by a lancet. The songmnee on Go Aasenven, 1 v 8v0 $1,295 Sopt. 3d, 1808. sh no society, it 

a «a large ox, twenty pounds of fat, and a propor- 4 * 


tionate quantity of melted butter for his drink.| “*"P have been uzzled by a new species of veg- 

The Bo ta of ibe man not cays the as- — —* * has lately — in the Neth- 

sertion, the admiral had a mind to try his gor- f * —* robe - - hi “ee * —2 

mandising powers, and for that purpose he had a - sue , ara = Ak ane “ sama — 
thick porridge of rice boiled down with 3 pounds hwas Cenyed was eaknewa s Sut % was elim 

















ing symptoms daily decreased, and I am 

























h ub: HEART BURN ee ee =e er ee of | —* 
| bas aie se that it was a substitute deposited by bees on cer- A A ’ aunt ee re hg oa recog 
J ae * weighing together twenty-eight pounds, — — The wax * — agp gy e is —— —* x* ager = was well NAUSEA, | * tase N KNAPEN, Minister o * pol, Sudbury, van gar 
» oF and although the glutton had already breakfasted, toe : 4 nown on the turf by the name ‘omegranate. SICK-HEABACHE, &e. received through the Boston Post Cffice, dated Sept. 11, 1688, A ree r 
it et did he sit down to it with great eagerness, and| Which it arrived at Antwep, was formed into) 4 fresh horse was procuged, and the mail drove | _ They are prepared from vogetables exclusively the of our | | Sir—I'am induced by feolings of the livgjiest itade to 
4 loo the whole without stirria from the| Cakes of different thicknesses, each bearing on its} oq being detained three quarters of an hour. The| present mt before the public lic) for those diseases in. which Bittere of eay | V bie Pills or German Speci 2 My *: - ty 
i “spot : and, except that his stomach —* ed more| CoMvex face the impression of the vase in which it | jioness is an uncommonly fine young animal, only| "rt af indicated. _ *. attended with pain in the side and stomach, 2 of eppetee, Bol rance fi 
Ak par See ee — had ‘been fused. The colour was that of common F ne YOUNG Anne’? ON'Y | ,* These Bitters are pr by Ftephen Jewett, son of the late | I applied to several distinguished Physicians, and * But e 
than an ordinary fullness, he betrayed no sign of : . . five years old; and the manner in which she was| Dr Stephen Jewett, of Rinages N. H., and warranted to be of the | cines generally prescribed to persons in my situation ; but hy he ahie 
4 4 “ molestation or injury, but would have been ready white wax ; but it was less hard, less adhesive, and secured, after her attack on the horse, affords a} ‘t™e #lity of those formerly prescribed by his father. Price so — — sousion 3 candy wleh af too ail has ‘oe 
VG to renew his gluttony the following day.’ So —* or apna Spey 22 was | remarkable proof of the extreme state of tameness * | gh Rome ag Rg tonite instant relief, end by uoing tw * —— — —* be 
: ‘ ate. most resem ne wax : : ington Btreet; R. Court Street, ? ; , 
i \e ae ee ere tee, ah OF whose 8&1 produced by the cow tree. (Urtica galactoden-|the management of theis keepers: when she bea \“Sarfer mires leks: Br els Vege — 
—* p drum.) The result of experiments made on this} ,.4; : ing Plasters, for pein in the breast and side, weakness of | the above medicine. this and o 
i > q . retired under the stable granary, her owner and| the joints, rheumatism, &e. &c. Price 50 cents the roll, each of | Many new certificates may be examined on the bill of . 
( — . . substance, showed that its properties were not his assistants, after a short deliberation, followed| “hich is sufficient for three Plasters. — ee M. Montk 
i, Interesting Experiment. We have been furn-| jdentical with those of any wax before known, and 1 ; the joint Propri * — r— 





her upon their hands and knees with lighted can- AHN’S History of the Hebrew Common | of the 
dles, and having placeda sack on the ground Scthe"Thsclopioal eeaisery, Astover,” ‘ois day received cet tes | Browe 


ished with the following results of an experiment] that it was capable of being used for making can- * —— 
near her, they made her lie down upon it; they| “by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 


; _upon the economy of using spermaceti, tallow, or] dles.— Bull. Univ. 
; oil. The experiment was made with a sperm 


joint iotor. Ee 
by I rs : . sonoro 














~ » Un », Boston—A. Kidder & Co, Charlestent 
‘ candle, of the size of six to the pound; three| A correspondent has suggested that as some of | ‘Hem tied her four legs, and passed a cord round HRISTIAN DISCIPLE.—Hi.itanp, — 
4 mould tallow candles, of the size of eight ‘to the| the readers of the U. S. Telegraph may never her mouth, which they secured; in this state they crchatt Co: Will pay the eubscription priee for any of the following pootad ELPHIS, or INDIA EXTRI 
\ pound, lighted in succession; and half a pint of| have paid much attention to the accounts of the drew her out from under the granary, upon the : 


complete an imperfect set, viz. a mest valuable East India Medicine, for the eu @ 
. , ‘ . ont den she lifted and ied by six| Not f8,,02 of the Old Serice—and Nos 1, 2, and 4 of Vol. Ist, and RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, &e. aia 
sperm oil, burned in a common lamp ; each of the] exploits of Hercules, it would not be mal-apro- cane, & = oe * _ Aion an ——⸗ a 



















; : Rad | . ent te at 
x value of four and a half cents. The light of the| pos, just now to notice his feat of the Augean | 2 Into her den in the caravan. To the aston Ww . 

« oil was superior to that of the tallow candle by Stable, and the achievement of cleansing it, by ishment of — — who beheld this part of the Poe —————— oe Ln nc t . Indeed, the rn ——— 
. about one third ; and the light of the sperm can-| which its metaphorical application may be ui,ttansaction (which lasted about a quarter of an| —* Silks, end Leghorns, consisting of two cases Merino long | immediate, that in Rheumatism, you would in some coo maps ” 

9 ran . sans hour,) the lioness | etly as a lamb during| 4 square Stawls, B. Lupin, Son & Co.'s Man 3 4 do. low | scted almost like acharm in removing that painful disease. Tim Alter anno 
dle possessed about the same superiority over the} understood. The story in few words is this : — ay oe ie iced Mertnos ; I do. Thibet, do. 5 1 do. Opere do. Thine Shawls | culty, however, in procuring the Extract, will for many yesm! ion with 
i oil. A gallon of oil weighs eight pounds; which,|  Angeas, a King of Elis, a country in Pelopon- |e" "emoval to the caravan but when there, she| are made from the wool of the Tadbet goat, Gad are equal tothe seal | Hepemenl cieenation: [i bes yee — —— 
_ at eighty cents per gallon, is equal to ten cents] nesus, had a stable which would hold 3000 oxen became sensible of the restraints she was under, 1 case Ture Satins ; 1 do. Satin Levantine ; much repute by the natives, that to part with it i hike , 3 og! 

J per pound. The tallow is valued at 12 1-2 cents| and which, during thirty years, had not been once | 8nd her rage was excessive, till the cords which 1 aor lave priced fguied Silke; 6 doe trek Bitivar Sesame a x 7 hen 

per pound, and the spermaceti at twenty-seven} cleansed. Its state at the close of that period annoyed her were loosened.— Curiosities of Na- 1 do. full size Gipseys ; 2 bales French Habit Cloth ; "| | ,Sit=1 beg leave to inform you that I have been fer ree threats 

? ut at . » = nat | ture and Art. 2 bales London Cloth ; 2do. Pelisse do. affected with such violent pains in my hips, thighe and the country 

* Cents per pound. The following is the result: | may be imagined. Hercules cleansed it in one Making in all & complete assortment of the above Goode—all of | ling of the joints, that I could not rest day nor night; the profes 
4 ‘The sperm candle burned 7 hours 22 minutes.| day. We are not told what became of the oxen, Rg a ee 










the Poladelphi performed 
The three tallow candles, 19 “ 52 “& when they were driven forth by the monarch. It * ef, a 


one box, which gave wonderful relief, and by using twe 


Phin oe Se until a neighbor of mine 
ton-street, near State-street. 


WEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM,| SHAWL AND LEGHORN BONNET STORE, No. $1, Washiag- 
























The half pint of oil — 2 « is supposed he spoke to them somewhat after the Lungs, ‘This — — — R. JOHN THOMAS, rue tate Epiror remem gee poped 
Calculation will show, taking the above esti-| fashion of the West country farmer, who, duris ast pulmmaary after revere kind. "The beet evidente it| as —8 Cheltenham Chronicle, (Bg \geegemn cn equality | Pilledslyhie, Sens Sih, 1804. ‘ — 
mate as a basis, that with a given amount of light,| a severe winter, emphatically addressed a porker | its favor arises from the universal satisfaction it entitled the WESTERN EXAMINER ; which shalll not be the cervile 2 " 





Philadelphie, Aug. 294 i ‘ 
theexpense of sperm candles is to that of tallow} on his establishment, as he drove him to the | was we *— 





has given to those 
who have used it ; the celebrity it has rapid uired of iodical in existence i i 
———— is ently ri pidly acquired, copy of any per now in exi: and which shall adapt itself to 
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